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DEMOCRACY AND SCHOLARSHIP" 


In the title, not chosen by but assigned 
to me, both the word scholar and the word 
democracy need interpretation, if we are 
to try to get away for a few minutes from 
the edifying but vague commonplaces of 
hundreds or thousands of commencement 
addresses on the scholar in American life 
and polities. Scholar is there used in the 
Emersonian sense of college or high school 
graduate, and the members of the gradu- 
ating class are admonished that the privi- 
lege of the special and now expensive edu- 
cation that they have received involves cor- 
responding duties and _ responsibilities— 
noblesse oblige, in short. I feel no snob- 
bish, intellectual disdain for this harmless, 
necessary and salutary eloquence, but it 
is not my theme to-day. Neither shall I 
use scholarship in the broader sense in 
which my suecessor on this platform will 
probably take it. In the foolish old days 
of a fancied conflict between science and 
classics, Youmans compiled a volume of 
pleas for the study of the sciences entitled 
“The Culture demanded by Modern Life.’’ 
Perhaps the tacties and the rhetoric of the 
classicists of his day justified him in ob- 
literating a useful distinction, and in claim- 
ing that culture and all other words of 
pleasant connotation belong no less to the 
sciences than to the so-called humanities. 
Similarly to-day a spokesman of science 
will naturally argue that weighing Betel- 
guese or locating chromosomes in genes or 
loading the Atlantic eable is quite as truly 
scholarship as the statistics of the verbal in 


1 Address delivered before the Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, October 21, 


1927, 
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teos or dating the Platonic dialogues by 
the frequency of the particles, or settling 
hoti’s business. 

And he is quite right if scholarship is the 
only available designation and word of 
praise for the investigation of truth and 
consecration to the intellectual and aca- 
demic life. But this broader use of scholar 
obliterates a distinction which we need for 
our present purpose. A world made safe 
for democracy is a world made safe for 
science and even for that disreputable 
camp-follower of science, pseudo-science. 
It is not a world made safe for the pres- 
ervation of standards in humanistic and 
critical scholarship. The newspaper read- 
ers of the United States appreciate and 
honor science, as they do not and never 
will understand or value serious and crit- 
ical scholarship in the narrower sense in 
which I may henceforth be permitted to 
use the word. That is as it must and 
should be. If the America that rears sky- 
scrapers from the profits of chewing-gum 
is so poverty-stricken that it can not afford 
both, it must choose science in preference 
to scholarship. Some friendly reviewers 
have rebuked me for this concession made 
long ago in an apology for classical studies. 
But it is obvious, is it not, that our civili- 
zation rests upon the foundation of science, 
and that science is the mainspring of our 
optimistic hope and strivings for progress? 
If we can not have both, we must prefer it 
to all forms of scholarly or scholastic 
study. My personal feeling that I would 
not exchange Homer and Sophocles and 
Plato for a forest full of Darwins and a 
whole menagerie of Einsteins is nothing to 
the purpose. Science, like youth, must be 
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served, and will take what it needs. And 
the American public in the main and out- 
side of Dayton, Tennessee, is converted to 
this gospel, or, as it would say, ‘‘sold on 
it,’’ and will continue to support science 
with generous endowments. It is well that 
the paean of triumphant science, the some- 
what too familiar list of the miracles it has 
wrought in the last fifty years and the plea 
for upholding it in its conquering career 
should be thundered from every commence- 
ment stage. But the eloquence of the 
spokesman of science remains in a sense a 
work of supererogation, or, as the Greek 
proverb puts it, an exhortation to a racer 
already running at top speed. At any 
rate, it stands on a very different footing 
from the humanist’s plea for survival, his 
petition that he be not altogether abolished, 
or see his work mined from within by con- 
cessions to the democratic spirit which ac- 
cepts on faith the necessity of strict dis- 
cipline, standards and ideals in scientific 
work, but is recalcitrant to them in the 
world of what I may be allowed to call cul- 
ture and scholarship. It is from this point 
of view that I wish to speak of the scholar 
or, rather, scholarship in a democracy. 
But, democracy itself is also an equivocal 
word that calls for discrimination of its 
ambiguities. 

Democracy has been a theme of debate 
from the time when Mencken, I would say 
Alcibiades, said in a speech at Sparta, 
‘‘Why speak at all of an admitted boob- 
ery?’’ and the satirical old Oligarch said 
of democratic Athens, ‘‘The Athenian law 
forbids the striking of slaves, for there is 
no way of distinguishing an Athenian from 
a slave.’’ The satire on democratic liberty 
in the eighth book of Plato’s Republic 
anticipates Matthew Arnold’s chapter on 
‘Doing as one likes,’’ and Aristotle’s por- 
trait of the ‘‘boss’’ was reproduced as a 
campaign document in the North American 
Review. Plato and Aristotle themselves 
were anticipated by the perhaps apocry- 
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phal discussion of the three Persian 
grandees in Herodotus on the choice of , 
government. And from Plato and Aris. 
totle to Tocequeville’s ““Democracy jn 
America,’’ which was a text-book in the 
Harvard of my youth, and from Toeque- 
ville to Lowell’s thoughtful and definitiye 
summing-up in his masterly Birmingham 
address and the more recent volumes of 
Lecky and Bryee, the literature of demoe. 
racy has been rolling up. There is noth. 
ing new to be said. And the mere praise 
or satire of political democracy as such js 
for us Americans a purely academic topic 
in the disparaging sense of academic. For 
political democracy is, in the vernacular, 
here to stay. Whatever its faults, Amer. 
icans at least have no intention of substi- 
tuting for it either the constructive dicta- 
torship of a Mussolini or the destructive 
tyranny of a Lenin. The only practical 
and profitable discussion of political democe- 
racy would be the examination of specific 
methods for correcting its excesses and re- 
straining its precipitate impulses until its 
second and better thoughts had time to 
assert themselves. And for this America 
has the advantage of possessing from the 
start the most intelligent discussion and the 
most sage conclusion in the political litera- 
ture of the world—the Federalist and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

More directly significant for the conflict 
of opinion to-day is the question whether 
political democracy is to remain just that 
or whether it is only a weapon to secure 
what is loosely designated as economi¢ 
justice or social democracy, which may 
mean anything from the impunity of slug- 
ging the man who works during a strike 
to Marxian economics and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, or the sentimental pro- 
nouncement that we shall never get true 
democracy till an old Catholie Negro 
woman is president of the United States. 
My own lack of authority to deal with 
such questions and the fact that I am 
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speaking to an assembly of students and 
teachers have turned my attention rather to 
a third aspect of democracy—its alleged 
hostility to every form of intellectual 
superiority, its tendency to level down, its 
confusion of the ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity with equalization of achievement, its 
jealousy of every form of preeminence ex- 
cepting those which flatter it by the direct 
appeal to the popular heart, its acqui- 
escence in cheap success, obvious art, super- 
ficial edueation, its readiness to decline 
upon the lower plane and accept the facile 
standard, its apotheosis of mediocrity and 
its eult of incompetence, its susceptibility 
to the appeal of such rhetoric as ‘‘I fear 
the plutocracy of wealth, I respect the 
aristocracy of learning, but I thank God for 
the democracy of the heart.’’ 

On these and similar obvious topics what 
ean I be expected to say that is not already 
sufficiently said in the sensible but rather 
inconclusive chapter of Bryce on ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and Edueation’’? He points out that 
mere reading is not necessarily a training 
for citizenship, since the reading matter 
may be trivial or the partisan propaganda 
of a party newspaper. 

There were shrewd English rustiecs who 
could not read but were good judges of 
men, and the Athenian democrat who read 
little exercised his mind more effectively by 
discussion and hearing both sides canvassed 
in the assembly than the casual reader of 
newspaper paragraphs does to-day. 

But the real question is not whether 
illiteraey disqualifies, but to what extent 
literaey qualifies. 

Reading at least presents an opportunity 
and the youth who knows how to profit by 
it may become a leader to others. Yet 
again it is doubtful whether actual history 
shows the political judgment of the so- 
called upper educated classes to have been 
sounder than that of the masses. Even 
college and university teachers are not 
necessarily wise politically and _ socially. 
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Mr. Mencken indeed tells the youth of the 
country that they are necessarily unwise, 
and that the main advantage of a college 
education for the student is his apprecia- 
tion of this fact. Bryce might have in- 
stanced but did not the defense of slavery 
by the leaders of southern thought in 
America, and the lectures of Treitschke at 
the University of Berlin. 

Bryce has little to add to these vague 
generalizations by way of practical conclu- 
sion except the desirability of competent 
teaching of civics in high schools, the neces- 
sity of a citizenship such as only England 
and the old New England possessed and the 
general hope that all increase of knowledge 
will work out for good in political, as well 
as in other fields of effort. That is all. If 
I am to say anything more, I must be more 
specific, even at the risk of being less 
cautious. On the chief and most obvious 
theme of democratic mediocrity there is 
nothing new to be said, and I mention it 
again only as the necessary presupposition 
of all that is to follow. 

For our purpose democracy or ‘‘the 
masses’’ includes the great majority of our 
leaders, the so-called educated, the gradu- 
ates of the ordinary high-school and college. 
The quiet revolution that is fast abolishing 
all intermediate economic gradations be- 
tween unskilled labor and the millionaire 
has its parallel in the standardization of 
thought and taste that is fast reducing the 
middle class majority of Americans to one 
cultural level. It is a common indictment 
of American education that the average col- 
lege graduate of ten years’ standing can 
not be distinguished from the non-col- 
legiate traveling man in the smoking car 
by his grammar, his vocabulary, or the 
range of his information. Such is the 
irresistible pressure of democratic stand- 
ardization by the grade and junior high 
schools, the various more or less yellow or 
tabloid newspapers, the two million circu- 
lation weeklies, the best sellers, the radio 
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and the movies. Everybody is comfortably 
informed and reasonably intelligent, and 
the writers and entertainers who give this 
public what it wants are often extremely 
clever and the supply of experts in science 
and engineering will not be allowed to fail. 
3ut the delicacies, the refinements, the 
precisions of taste, criticism and scholar- 
ship are so discouraged by the prevailing 
apotheosis of mediocrity that only those 
who have a footing outside of time and 
fashion, only a conscious and concerted 
effort of a determined minority, only a 
rally of the remnant, will keep them alive. 

We have had many examples of what a 
compact and fanatic minority can accom- 
plish in political and social life. But the 
minority of culture and scholarship, the 
remnant of Isaiah and Matthew Arnold, 
lack the courage of their convictions or 
the energy to combine and organize, except 
perhaps for good musie or to establish an 
art institute. They are disheartened by 
the roar of contumely, the outburst of 
democratic scorn and laughter, that greets 
such essays as Professor Grandgent’s Dark 
Ages, or Mrs. Gerould’s Collapse of Cul- 
ture, and denounces every suggestion of 
anything that implies cultural superiority 
or exclusiveness of any kind. ‘‘More cul- 
tured than thou’’ is even more offensive to 
democracy than ‘‘holier than thou.’’ We 
can not even organize and support a few 
colleges that dare to abolish competitive 
athletics and other side-tents of students’ 
activities and dismiss as undesirable citi- 
zens the Marie Bashkirtseff and Mary Mac- 
Lane type of coed who goes to college not 
to study but to exercise and express her 
personality, and so maintain real stand- 
ards. We can not arrange for one theater 
in every city that will show only artistic 
films without vaudeville. 

We can not select our reading without 
subservience to the lists of best-sellers, the 
taste of the young woman at the desk of 
the circulating-library, and the reviews of 
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the smart young woman in charge of the 
Saturday Book column. 

And so the education of our children 
the quality of our amusements, and th 
reading that gradually colors and deter. 
mines our thought and informs and enter. 
tains our leisure, is constantly sinking to 
the level of the standardized canned pro- 
vision furnished by shrewd wholesalers ty 
the democratic masses. But I have no 
wish to harp on this string, which has 
been repeatedly sounded by many Amer. 
ican critics in the past twenty years. 

Anything I may say about lowered stand. 
ards in general culture and education re. 
fers only to tendencies and what we should 
do to combat them and not to statistically 
determined facts. No discussion of prog. 
ress or decline in any field is of any value 
without this reservation. Nobody knows 
enough to pronounce that the young of 
this generation are better or worse than 
their predecessors, or to single out th: 
chief cause of the changes he may think 
he observes. If we conceded every point 
made by the conservative alarmist in de- 
nunciation of the breeding, the teaching, 
the morals, the esthetics, the reading of the 
younger generation, they might all be 
counterbalanced by the general improve- 
ment in diet and hygiene which our s¢- 
ence and our wealth have made possible 
And, similarly, if we affirm with the opti- 
mist that the young people of our schools 
are a fine upstanding lot, the credit would 
belong not to them, and still less to the 
newer fashions in morals and ideas and 
education, but to this better hygiene of 
childhood and the parents who gave their 
lives to provide it. In short, as Mill said 
long ago, and Bryce more recently, and 4s 
I argued at length in my ‘‘ Assault 0m 
Humanism,”’ the social sciences, including 
education, are not experimental sciences 

We can not discuss them intelligently # 
all if we haven’t enough intelligence ™ 
examine in the light of psychology, ©” 
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mon sense and ordinary experience ob- 
served tendencies, with a view to combat 
those that we deprecate and encourage 
those that we approve. Technical, voca- 
tional and seientifie education lie outside 
of my experience, and they are steadied 
and held to their course by practical neces- 
sities. In general and cultural education 
my personal impression is that there has 
heen a distinet decline since my own col- 
lege days and my early years of teaching. 
Many thoughtful teachers and writers seem 
to share this opinion. I believe that a 


critical examination of the files of The 
Atlantic Monthly and The Nation would 
confirm it, and even Mr. Mencken says 
that the newspapers are not written as well 


as they were. 

It matters little whether these judgments 
are the prejudices of advancing years, and 
the good old times were in fact not so good, 
or whether the deterioration is real and its 
main causes are, in whatever proportion, 
illiterate immigration, the democratic en- 
deavor to give a high-school or college edu- 
cation to everybody, or the unsettlement 
of old-fashioned, disciplinary education by 
fads and pseudo-seience. There are in any 
case certain tendencies in American life 
and education that, if unchecked, will 
bring about a lowering of standards. And 
without pronouncing any absolute judg- 
ment on the present situation, it is these 
tendencies and the possible remedies that 
it would be profitable to examine. I can 
only select one that happens to interest me. 

Apart from the g eral tendency of 
democracy to lower standards already con- 
sidered, the chief weakness of democracy, 
and especially democracy under modern 
conditions of communication and publicity 
and universal half-education, is the suscep- 
tibility of the masses of mankind to mere 
rhetoric, their helplessness before sophistry 
and pseudo-science, their lack of all re- 
sistance and immunizing self-protection 


against fashion and propaganda. A few 
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words on this point will be my small specific 


contribution and addition to the common- 


places of our theme. 

Democracy was long ago defined as a 
tyranny of orators, and the domination 
of the ancient democracies by rhetoric is a 
commonplace of historical criticism. The 
intensity of their realization of this truth 
drives the conservative Plato and the con- 
servative Tennyson to grotesque imagery. 
What sort of whirlwind, asked Plato, will 
be reaped by a democracy that sows the 
wind in the speeches of orators that per- 
suade the people that an ass is a horse and 
induce them to equip their cavalry in that 
belief? And Tennyson, two thousand 
years later, exclaims: 


Equal born, Oh yes, if yonder hill be level with 
the flat. 

Charm us, orator, till the lion look no larger than 
the cat. 


One of the most amazing illusions of 
modern optimism is the commonplace that 
science and critical scholarship have 
changed all this, and that our minds are 
no longer so easily swayed by rhetoric as 
were the minds of the ancients. That may 
be partially true of a few critical and sci- 
entific minds. But man in the mass is still 
as ever even more a rhetorical animal than 
he is a political, a logical or a laughing 
animal. What deceives us is that tastes in 
rhetoric change, and certain forms of long- 
winded, sonorous, old-fashioned bombast no 
longer appeal to the sophisticated among 
us. In this sense rhetoric may be defined 
as the other fellow’s fine writing. But if 
we take rhetoric in its truer and broader 
sense aS a misuse of any kind of fallacy, 
irrelevance, ornament, emotion, suggestion, 
wit, epigram, to gain some undue advan- 
tage over sober reason and fact, then there 
never has been a time in the history of 
mankind when the power of rhetoric was 
so great. I attribute this to modern facili- 
ties in communication, the railway, the 
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steamship, the telegraph, the radio, the 
muddlement of our ideas by an unsettling 
and superficial education whose staple is 
often pseudo-science, and, lastly, to that of 
which I mainly wish to speak, the lack 
of any immunizing defense against these 
things in our education. The majority of 
college graduates to-day have not even had 
a serious course in elementary logic, and 
graduate students of Aristotle are blocked 
by not even knowing what a syllogism is. 
But, whatever the cause, the fact is ap- 
parent. If time allowed, it would be easy 
to show that nearly all the most successful 
writers of our time are not sober thinkers, 
but fluent or smart rhetoricians, in the 
sense of our broader definition. They feel 
no responsibility for what they say, pro- 
vided they can say it in a way to attract 
attention or support a propaganda. 

And the power of rhetoric in polities and 
government is too obvious to require proof. 
Gladstone may have been something more 
than the orator of Tennyson’s satire and 
the copious shuffler that Huxley styled 
him. But it was mainly by rhetoric that 
he ruled England. What other qualifica- 
tion for rule had Lloyd George? And, to 
come nearer home, Bryan was made the 
candidate of a great party by a tawdry and 
sophomorie flight of rhetoric about a cross 
of gold. And without raising the question 
of Woodrow Wilson’s policies we state a 
plain matter of fact in saying that he was 
made the foremost man of all the world 
mainly by a native and assiduously culti- 
vated gift in the use of a subtly emotional 
yet dignified rhetoric of undefined and 
indeterminate idealism. 

And yet we boast that the modern man 
has outgrown the old susceptibility to 
rhetoric and, like Hamlet, can no longer 
be played upon as a pipe by governing 
the ventages of the wind. That invites an- 
other parallel from Shakespeare. Modern 
democracy resembles his Caesar—‘‘ And 
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when [I tell him he hates flattery, he says 
he does, being then most flattered,”’ 

The limits of my time preclude furthe; 
development of these points, which I mus, 
ask you to note and take for granted whjj. 
we hasten on to the practical conclusion 
It is simply this, that American College 
education ought to substitute for much of 
the present muddlement of the pseudo. 
sciences, sociological, psychological, peda. 
gogical, or what-not, that now dissipate the 
student’s attention and confuse his think. 
ing, a more critical and intensive study of 
the logic of debate and discussion, or 
rhetoric in the broader meaning I have 
given the word, the rhetoric which is the 
chief reliance of all faddists, pseudo-sci- 
entists and propagandists for the tyran- 
nical imposition of their ideas by the 
hypnotizing of democracy with words. 

The neglect of such study of rhetoric in 
our education is very surprising in view of 
the enormous and increasing part played 
by public speaking, directly or in report 
and broadcast, in the formation of that 
public opinion which is the ultimate master 
of us all. You will perhaps doubt this 
neglect. Do not the earnest gentlemen 
who point impressive forefingers at you 
from the advertising pages of The Satur- 
day Evening Post promise to make you 4 
persuasive talker and brilliant afterdinner 
speaker in a dozen lessons? Are not inter- 
collegiate debates as fixed, if not as largely 
attended functions, as football matches! 
Is not rhetoric and debating in many ¢ol- 
leges one of the few required courses that 
usurp the former place of Latin and mathe- 
matics? Do not the shelves of our libraries 
groan beneath the multiplying handbooks 
of rhetoric and debating published by a™- 
bitious associate professors of English 
the University of Texlohoma? Can not our 
kindergartners repeat the boast of that typ- 
ical American, Benjamin Franklin: ‘“W? 
have little boys here under seven who cal 
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deliver an oration with more propriety 
than most preachers?’’ Was it not Daniel 
Webster who said, ‘‘Sir, the curse of this 
country is its eloquent men’’? Has not 
American oratory always dazzled our slug- 
gish-witted British cousins from Martin 
Chuzzlewit and Thackeray to Kipling, who, 
in Sea to Sea, tells us how, at the Bohemian 
elub of San Francisco, he got his first intro- 
duetion to the American eagle screaming 
for all he was worth, and sat bewildered 
under a ecoruseating Niagara of blather- 
skite ? 

All this is true. And what I really mean 
is not that we don’t study rhetoric in a 
fashion, but that we don’t study it in the 
right way. Our error is precisely that 
which thoughtful observers deplore in our 
management of competitive athletics. We 
aim not at the health of the many, but the 
virtuosity of the few. We teach a gifted 


or ambitious minority to do stunts, we do 
not confer on the majority the protective 
immunity of sound health for the body and 


sane criticism for the mind. That was in 
substance Plato’s objection to the sophists 
and rhetoricians of his day. If democracy 
threatens to become an aristocracy of 
orators, then democracy above all other 
forms of government ought to teach its 
citizens not how to orate but how not to 
be taken in by oratory. But the Greek 
sophists who first taught rhetoric and de- 
bate naturally took the other point of view. 
They professed to teach the art of success 
in life. They taught the clever, the smart 
disciples how to put it over in a courtroom 
or political assembly by the appearance of 
argument, by tricks of style, or by affect- 
ing appeals to the feelings. It was the last 
of their concerns to teach the audience how 
to analyze the trick and resist the affection 
or the infection. For this reason Plato, 
the world’s greatest prose artist, always 
speaks with contempt of rhetoric, and 
Aristotle, author of the first and still, on 
the whole, the best, treatise on rhetoric, 
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quietly observes that though strictly speak- 
ing nothing but fair argument is relevant, 
rhetorical ornament and emotional appeal 
have great power, owing to the sorry char- 
acter of the audiences. 

But my purpose is not to deplore or try 
to reform fundamental human nature. My 
one practical suggestion is that so far as we 
teach rhetoric, logic and the arts of debate 
at all we should teach them with a view to 
redeeming the educated classes, at least, 
from thralldom to this excessive natural 
susceptibility, and so, establishing a coer- 
cive public opinion that will make unfair 
logic and the misuse of rhetoric fatal to 
the reputation of any statesman or pub- 
licist. It is only by the educated con- 
science of trained minds that this can be 
accomplished. For the uneducated, so far 
as they listen to words at all, will always 
be at the merey of words. Russia is the 
typical and tragical example. The prelude 
to her present hell was a Thyestean ban- 
quet of claptrap and fine language. ‘‘ Day 
and night,’’ says an observer and combat- 
ant at the front, ‘‘day and night the regi- 
ment seemed to be in continuous session, 
listening to speeches that dwelt almost ex- 
clusively on the words of peace and free- 
dom. The men were hungry for beautiful 
phrases and gloated over them.’’ I do not 
blame the men, and think their hunger for 
beautiful phrases one of the most pathetic 
things in all history. What I blame is 
educated Russia, the novelists, the essayists, 
the universities, the students, who, instead 
of learning their lessons, had been sowing 
this kind of wind for fifty years, and now 
reaped the whirlwind. We, of course, in 
America are in no present danger of a 
Russian collapse. All Americans talk 
pink, but they don’t vote red. They vote 
for Coolidge. But, fundamentally, our 
attitude towards rhetoric and all the arts 
of persuasion is that of the Greek sophists 
and of Russia. 

The general attitude of the university to 
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these tendencies of human nature and of 
our age is to study them statistically and 
to take note of their universality, and dwell 
impressively on the methods of their ex- 
ploitation with the result, if not the inten- 
tion, that ambitious youth is stimulated to 
master these mighty forces and make use 
of them for its own ends. It is no utopian, 
idealistic paradox to affirm that that is the 
wrong approach, and that the main en- 
deavor of university teaching in this kind 
should not be to teach the clever student 
how to exploit these influences, but rather 
to arm the average student to resist them. 

The principle applies to all forms of 
propaganda and advertisement and to their 
chief instrument, rhetoric, in all its mani- 
fold disguises. The dominant aim in all 
university teaching of these subjects should 
be the establishmen. of a resisting immu- 
nity. It is no legitimate function of public 
education to teach smart men how to over- 
reach and overpersuade their fellows. Its 
proper task is to enlighten and harden the 
minds of those who make up the staple of 
audiences against such attempts. I have 
no time to prove that exploitation is in 
fact the spirit of our teaching of such 
subjects as rhetoric, public speaking, psy- 
chology, advertising, education and even 
history. It is a patent fact. The main 
trend and purpose of such teaching is to 
encourage admiration of the cleverness 
that exploits the power. There is little if 
any endeavor to create a body of educated 
opinion that would make irrelevance, un- 
fair emotional appeal and demonstrable 
fallacies a dangerous indulgence for any 
leader who wishes to command the atten- 
tion and respect of his fellows. As a 
matter of fact, such tricks do not harm a 
public man to-day at all. They at the 
most evoke a cynical smile from the know- 
ing. The teaching I postulate is entirely 
possible, but this is not the time or place 
for a technical discussion of its methods 
and procedures. And in any case it could 
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only supplement and never take the place 
of that broader, critical and historia] 
study of humane letters which is the only 
complete discipline of the reason, and 
which after or in cooperation with science 
ought to form the staple of every Wisely 
organized curriculum. 

That, I suppose, was the theme on which 
I was expected to speak. But I have 
spoken on it so often and at greater length 
than was possible to-day, and I could in 
any case have only repeated the eternal 
truisms that many others and I myself 
have set forth more fully elsewhere. 

I could only tell you again that the 
known history of the human spirit from 
Homer and the Bible to Tennyson and 
Darwin is a far more wonderful and 
edifying thing than any testimony of the 
strange-scrawled rocks, or guesses at what 
may have happened in the prehistoric aeons 
of a conjectural evolution; that the eu- 
mulative record in world-literature of the 
experience of men like ourselves as ex- 
pressed in the happiest moments of the best 
minds is the greatest treasure which hu- 
manity possesses; that to neglect and for- 
get and so forfeit this inheritance is to re- 
main a barbarian and a child in a soulless, 
mechanistic world which we may exploit 
but can never understand; that the exact 
and critical interpretation of this central 
tradition of the best that has been thought 
and said worthily engages and exercises the 
highest powers of the human mind and 1s 
the only study that gives insight into the 
relation of thought to expression, the only 
one that educates the sympathies and the 
emotions together with the intelligence 
that all the confidently prophesied new s¢i- 
ences of man are dependent on this critical 
interpretation of the history of the human 
spirit for the material with which they 
build, and the common sense that must 
finally judge their results; that unless we 
read the wide world’s annals and take their 
wisdom for our friend all our ambitious 
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attempts at a science of man will be and 
remain not science but pseudo-science ; that 
all serious education in the past has pro- 
ceeded on these assumptions and that on 
no other foundation can our great sensuous, 
practical, democratic, dollar-chasing, sci- 
ence-worshipping America erect. a stable 
structure of higher, non-professional edu- 
eation, no less indispensable here than in 
Plato’s Republic to insure the continuity 
of wise guidance to the goal of our un- 
manifest destiny and of competent pilots 
to steer the blind, obedient keel across the 
sea that knows no beach to that future of 
which all that we can say is 

We only know it shall be high, 

We only know it shall be great. 

PavuL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Tuat the formulation of codes of ethics by 
professional organizations among educators has 
in some instances been an unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure, with probably no results, is illustrated 
by correspondence which I recently had with 
the secretaries of state education associations. 
Letters from two associations indicated that a 
copy of the adopted code is no longer in print 
or available. The secretary of an association 
which adopted a code several years ago reported 
that it was “doing nothing to promote the 
growth of professional ethies.” Another wrote: 
“No particular effort has been made to render 
it [the code] effective. There was quite a gen- 
eral feeling that the code was not specific 
The testimony of another was: “The 
code of ethies is on the records and has been 
peacefully there for some years. ... It is, I 
suppose, well-nigh forgotten by the teachers. 
.-. We have a committee at work on a new 
code which I suspect . . . will be emphasized 
in a more practical fashion.” Another: “Our 
association has given no further consideration 
to the matter of a eode of ethies since its adop- 
tion.” Several state associations have perma- 
nent commissions on professional ethies. At 


enough.” 
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least one of these has investigated cases which 
were referred to it. Clearly, after a code is 
adopted, big problems come, and sometimes 
they are not dealt with. A code may even be 
forgotten after adoption. 

In an attempt to throw some light on what 
have been the functions of codemaking by pro- 
fessional groups, I have recently made a study* 
of twelve organizations. These were: The 
Pennsylvania Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, the American 
Medical Association, the American Association 
of Engineers, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, the New Haven Congregational 
Ministers’ Association, the Art Directors’ Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the Grand Rapids Real Estate Board, 

These professional groups were selected in 
study old and new organizations, 
of organizations, several 


order to 


various structures 


types of codes, and a variety of methods for 
securing observance and enforcement of adopted 


standards. My thesis has been that a code of 
ethies is an aspect of the life of an organiza- 
tion, and that a sociological analysis of code- 
making will assist the educators—and other 
professions, of course—in grappling with some 
of their problems in getting control over pro- 
fessional relations. 

I shall summarize briefly the main findings 
of the study of the twelve organizations and 
then put forward certain suggestions which I 
believe would result in better procedures within 
the educational profession. , 

First, the main findings: The analysis of the 
twelve professional organizations reveals that 
the social situations out of which codes have 
grown are mainly as follows: Those involving 
conflicts between the professional person and 
his client and employer; in education, conflicts 
between teachers and school boards and also 
between teachers and administrative or super- 
visory officers. Conflicts between colleagues, 
particularly in the securing of clients or patron- 


1 Professional Codes, A Sociological Analysis to 
Determine Applications to the Educational Profes- 


sion. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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age; in education, for example, competition in 
the securing of appointments; relations between 
professional persons and publishers or supply 
houses; and relations between members of the 
profession and employment agencies. 

There are four types of professional codes: 
(1) The code which is a collection of specific 
rules of conduct, illustrated by those of the 
architects and accountants. (2) One which is 
a collection of two kinds of articles—specific 
rules of conduct, and general principles which 
set no standard. That of the Pennsylvania 
Edueation Association is included in this class, 
as is the majority of the twelve groups studied. 
(3) One which is a collection solely of prin- 
ciples which set no standard. (Most codes of 
professional organizations, including most of 
those among educators, belong in this class.) 
(4) One which consists of general principles 
constantly applied to particular situations by 
the rulings of a practice committee, illustrated 
by that of the American Association of Engi- 
neers. 

There are three types of professional organ- 
izations: (1) The one highly integrated, homog- 
enous, prividing frequent contact between 
members and having well-developed machinery 
for education and discipline (illustrated by 
those among architects, accountants and realtors 
studied). (2) One less integrated, with fewer 
mechanisms or social control (illustrated by 
lawyers’, doctors’, art directors groups and the 
Pennsylvania Education Association). (3) One 
which has done nothing except formulate or 
cireulate a code. (Most professional organiza- 
tions, including many of the state education 
associations, belong in this group.) 

The typical procedure for defining and meet- 
ing social situations which are of concern is as 
follows: (1) Definition of situations and fram- 
ing of principles by a committee. (2) Adop- 
tion of the codification of rules and principles. 
(3) Cireulation of a code. (4) Education of 
membership in regard to provisions of code. 
(5) Investigation of alleged offenses. (6) De- 
cisions by responsible committees in rega 1 to 
cases investigated or the initiation of disci- 
plinary proceedings in trials. Trials have been 
carried on, however, only by the organizations 
among architects, accountants, physicians, re- 
altors and lawyers. 


~~ * 
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The most effective control over professional 
relations has been attained in the highly inte. 
grated organization, which has well-developed 
machinery of control through which group 
opinion can operate, and whose code is made 
up largely of specific rules. Rough groupings 
may perhaps be made as follows: The mos 
effective control is apparently among architects, 
accountants and realtors studied; some results 
are apparent among physicians and lawyers: 
the other organizations are still in the first 
stages of seeking control or have made little 
attempt at it. 

The outstanding conclusions are that there 
are varying ideas as to the functions of code- 
making, various methods of making codes effee- 
tive, and that it is difficult to secure good evi- 
dences of results. There is a wide disagree- 
ment as to what a code is—whether it should 
consist of observable rules and standards or 
of remote ideals. Among the twelve organiza- 
tions studied, six may be said to have made 
some progress in developing specific standards, 
in setting up agencies of control, in securing 
some observance and in presenting some evi- 
dences of enforcement. Code making is thus 
far largely an attempt at setting up profes- 
sional standards. It has not yet performed 
many important functions. Codes are still, to 
a great extent, even in the older organizations 
among lawyers and doctors, formulations of 
vague idealism, largely evidences of wishful 
thinking. The tasks of developing standards 
have not yet been approached with thorough- 
ness and with regard for the factors that enter 
into group control. Professional organizations, 
in addition to being addicted to formulations 
of vague idealism, are also sometimes large 
organizations, with infrequent contacts between 
members, and unsuited for establishing controls. 

In formulating suggestions for the eduea- 
tional profession, I recognize, of course, that 
certain peculiar conditions obtain. A large 
majority of those in the profession are public 
servants. Large numbers of teachers are un- 
married young women who remain in the pro- 
fession only a few years. Standardization 
within the profession has only recently made 
progress. These conditions make control over 
professional relations more difficult than in 
some other professions. Do they not also make 
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control over practices the more necessary for 
the protection of those to whom the profession 
is a permanent vocation ? 

(1) Protection of the profession, as well as 
protection of the public, should be frankly re- 
carded as one of the primary objectives of 
the professional code. The peculiar conditions 
surrounding the profession, just mentioned, 
make this imperative. The framers of codes 
in all professions are apt to make only lively 
professions of their idealism and of their de- 
sire to serve the public. The autocracy of 
school boards and similar bodies and the status 
of public opinion require, in many instances, 
that educators gird themselves for their pro- 
tection, particularly to secure justice in matters 
of tenure and to secure the largest possible 
degree of freedom in teaching. 

(2) An integrated organization. It is com- 
mon for some of the writers of professional 
codes to say glibly that “group opinion” will 
take care of violators of the codes. But this 
“croup opinion” usually does not function when 
there is no machinery through which it can 
function. This is precisely the difficulty at 
present in some of the newer organizations, 
notably those among business men and edu- 
eators. Incompetent teachers in certain posi- 
tions and autocratic administrators of educa- 
tion are condemned or deplored but there is 
usually no adequate machinery among edu- 
cators to lay hands on them. The same criti- 
cism may also be made to a less degree of the 
organizations of lawyers and physicians. 

There are two essentials here. One is the 
“local econtaet group” where professional gossip 
may flourish and professional standards may be 
informally diseussed. The second is the need for 
an ageney such as the state education associ- 
ation, which ean take up a local situation in a 
detached way, investigate a dispute or an al- 
leged violation of the code, and make a ju- 
dieious decision. 

(3) A code of specific rules. We have 
noted that the evidence is that the highest de- 
gree of control over professional relations ap- 
pears to be achieved by those professions which 
have an integrated organization, with developed 
machinery for control, and a code containing 
clear definitions of situations. Statements of 
ideals do not set standards for practices. 
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An essential here is the frank recognition 
that not all the situations faced by educators 
ean be defined in rules which should go into a 
professional code. The outstanding matters 
should be tackled. The situations that educa- 
tors can probably most clearly define involve 
the following: Competition for appointments; 
Other relations between colleagues; Relations 
between teachers and supervisory and adminis- 
trative officers; Relations of educators with 
publishers and supply houses; Relations of 
educators with teachers’ agencies; Relations of 
educators with school boards. 

Others which perhaps lend themselves to less 
precise definition than the foregoing are as 
follows: Relations of educators with students; 
Relations of educators with parents; Relations 
of educators with the public; Relations of 
educators with law-making bodies. 

There are always “marginal” or “doubtful” 
cases, and this means that there must be other 
ways of meeting some situations than by at- 
tempting to frame or apply a rule of a code. 

(4) The study of “cases.” There should be 
provision in each organization for study and 
investigation of the “doubtful” or “marginal” 
eases. A “blanket definition” of the situations 
which are of concern, as it has been so fre- 
quently attempted, is obviously unsatisfactory. 
No set of rules could be drawn up to guide 
educators in all situations. New situations are 
always being faced. New elements appear in 
situations that are in some respects similar to 
those that have been experienced. Therefore 
the study of “cases,” as it has been developed 
by the American Association of Engineers, is a 
useful manner of assembling precedents, Sev- 
eral educational associations have made a be- 
ginning in this direction. 

(5) Revision of codes. The fact that codes 
of educators and of others frequently lie un- 
revised for long periods is usually an important 
reason for their ineffectiveness. This implies 
either that conditions are not changing, which 
is impossible, or that new situations are arising 
which are not being defined, which is certain. 
To become an agency of effective control, a 
code must be an evolving document, recording 
the responses an organization makes to new 
situations. Only a few professional organiza- 
tions, as we have noted in the previous chapter, 
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have been successful in making their codes 
evolving documents. 

(6) Judiciary matters. 
effective control over professional 
education associations should set up commis- 
sions with the means and the power to make 
investigations of alleged violations of a code 
and to make decisions in regard to them. 

Benson Y. LAnpIs 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


If there is to be more 
relations, 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN FRANCE 

THE first report on the administration of the 
French Juvenile Court law of July 22, 1912, 
recently issued by the minister of justice is 
summarized by the Children’s Bureau. The law 
went into effect early in 1914, but very little 
information is available for the war period, and 
the report deals mainly with conditions during 
the period from 1919 to 1925. 

In the first part of the report, entitled “Move- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquency,” a comparison is 
made of conditions before the enactment of the 
law with those from 1919 to 1925. It is shown 
that the number of cases dismissed annually 
was smaller during the period studied than in 
the years before the world war, but that the 
number of convictions was steadily increasing; 
it reached 21,095 in 1919, whereas the average 
for 1909-13 was 13,430. Not until 1922 did the 
figures go below the pre-war average. 

There was a slight increase in the number of 
convictions in 1924 and 1925, but the figures 
remained below those of pre-war years. The 
number of cases of juvenile delinquency in- 
creased in 1919-21. This increase is attributed 
to conditions arising out of the war, mainly ab- 
sence of the fathers due to army service and 
work of the mothers outside the home. In- 
creases occurred also in 1924 and 1925, due, in 
the opinion of some judges, to the influence of 
unsuitable motion pictures, the reading of ob- 
scene literature, bad company, poverty, exces- 
sive desire for pleasure and other factors ac- 
companying the disturbed economic conditions 
in the country. 

The average number of charges of violations 
of law on which juveniles were brought to the 
courts was more than 24,000 a year in the five 
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years preceding the war; after the armistice this 
average went down to 22,000 a year. 

The French law makes a distinetion betwee 
crimes and misdemeanors, and the report points 
out that the proportion of crimes was always 
small, only about 2 per cent. 

The second part of the report takes up child 
placing, probation and institutions. Like pre- 
vious laws, the Juvenile Court law of 1912 pro- 
vides for placing neglected, dependent or de. 
linquent children with their own families or iy 
foster homes or for committing them to chari- 
table or penal institutions. 
dencies have appeared in the application of the 
methods of dealing with these children. 


However, new ten- 


The number of children acquitted as having 
acted without discretion has increased by more 
than 5 per cent.; the courts are making efforts 
to avoid commitments and substitute measures 
for the children’s education and moral improve- 
ment in as many cases as possible. Fewer chil- 
dren are committed to public charitable institu- 
tions and to penal colonies. There has been a 
constant increase in the number of children re- 
turned to their parents—from 28 per cent. be- 
fore the war to 33 per cent. since the war—and 
a still greater increase—from 34 per cent. to 
12 per cent.—in the number of children placed 
in foster homes or entrusted to private agencies. 

A significant innovation introduced by the law 
of 1912 is probation. During 1919-25, the 
earliest period for which statistics on the use of 
probation are available, 20 per cent. of the 
children returned by the court to their parents 
were put on probation, whereas 69 per cent. 0! 
those committed to charitable institutions were 
put on probation. The use of probation would 
have been still more extensive had it not been 
for the difficulty of finding capable probation 
officers, which was reported from a number o! 
localities. 


A NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY 

THe secretary of University College, Lor 
don, Mr. C. O. G. Douie, recently gave a lecture 
at University College, London, on “The Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Libraries,” 
of which he had been secretary. Dr. E. A. 
Barker, director of the School of Librarianship, 
University College, London, in weleoming the 
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lecturer, emphasized the importance of the re- 
port and its value for decades to come. 

According to the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, Mr. Douie, in the course of his address, 
said that in 1924 Mr. C. P. Trevelyan (then 
president of the board of education) had 
wished for a report on public libraries, a sub- 
ject in which he was interested, and appointed the 
departmental committee, an action which Lord 
Eustace Perey, his successor, confirmed. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent by the committee to all pub- 
lic library authorities, the answers to which, to- 
gether with oral evidence from members of vari- 
ous important organizations, furnished the com- 
mittee with what the report calls an immense 
amount of information. Hitherto, in Mr. Douie’s 
views, the library service had paid inadequate 
attention to statistics. It was not possible to 
compare great city libraries with those of small 
towns, but it was possible for such towns to 
compare the service among themselves. For this 
reason it was necessary to deal with the public 
library authorities in many different groups. 

The committee recommended the starting of 
an organized national service, and that the exist- 
ing Central Library for Students should be re- 
constituted as a special department of the Brit- 
ish Museum, making, in fact, a national lending 


library. The central library would not become 


simply a bureau of exchange but rather a place 
to which any library could apply for a book 
which it did not consider itself justified in buy- 
ing, and which would be borrowed for it by the 
central library from another library. The cen- 
tral library would become, in fact, a link be- 
tween one library and another, thus making 
possible the best use of existing material. Scien- 
tifie works, moreover, would probably be bor- 
rowed from the great Science Library at South 
Kensington. Such a scheme would require some 
method of central cataloguing. 

There had been much criticism of the recom- 
mendation of the committee to the effect that li- 
brarians should be graduates. It considered that 
a liberal and technical education was necessary, 
in order that librarianship might be reorganized 
as a learned profession. Mr. Douie said that he 
did not regard a degree as absolutely essential, 
but at the same time he did not agree that the 
chief funetion of a librarian was to hand out 
books in great numbers at great speed. He 
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rather thought that the true function of a li- 
brarian was to assist the reader. 


THE COST OF LIVING AT BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


THe master of Balliol College, Mr. A. D. 
Lindsay, speaking recently at a meeting of the 
Parents’ Association, discussed the type and 
character of modern undergraduates and the 
cost of education. According to a report in the 
Manchester Guardian, Mr. Lindsay said that 
there was a general impression that the modern 
undergraduate was going, or had gone, to the 
bad. He was certain that the ordinary young 
man at the university was on the whole extra- 
ordinarily sound. 


I do think that a lot of boys at the universities 
are given too much money. The minimum fixed by 
the Board of Education as being necessary for main- 
tenance at Oxford is £225 a year. A student has 
to be very careful, of course, in order to live, buy 
books and clothes, and pay college bills out of 
that sum, and in fact he can not do it unless he 
has been brought up in a very poor house. I may 
say, though, that I have known four or five people 
from my own country [Mr. Lindsay is a Scotsman] 
who have managed on £200 a year, but that is very 
difficult, and a boy must eat less than he ought to 
do in order to keep within such margin. 

My own opinion is that £250 a year should be 
enough for anybody, and £300, I think, is the out- 
side figure. I feel that if a boy is given more than 
£300 a year he is being very badly used so far as 
his immortal soul is concerned. His parents are in 
a certain sense asking for trouble. 


In university quarters interest is said to have 
been shown in the speech of the master of 
Balliol. The master of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge (Mr. F. M. Rushmore), when asked 
what he considered to be a minimum, said that 
it was possible by the strictest economy to take 
one of the less expensive courses of study on 
£180 a year at St. Catharine’s, but this would 
not include railway fares or clothes, nor, of 
course, would it include living expenses during 
vacation. 

An official of Edinburgh University said the 
conditions north of the border were very differ- 
ent from those at Oxford and Cambridge. In 
Scotland, he said, students could go through 
their courses at considerably less expenditure. 
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Students from the Highlands, who came from 
humble homes, had a wonderful capacity for 
frugality and managed to live at a remarkably 
cheap rate. The arts course, the cheapest on 
the curriculum, would take about £150 for the 
term of thirty-two weeks for fees and lodging. 

An official at Glasgow University stated that 
an arts student there paid 15 guineas a year in 
fees, and his expenses in books were minimized 
by the book-exchange system. It would cost a 
student £20 for his actual classes. His estimate 
for a country student living in Glasgow during 
the nine months of the academic year in com- 
fortable lodgings and taking part in the cor- 
porate life of the university reached, at the 
maximum, £150 a year. 

Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London, said: 


I think a point I should make clear is that Mr. 
Lindsay only refers to Oxford and Cambridge. In 
London the student may reside in a hostel and get 
discussion with his contemporaries for the thirty 
weeks—the London University year,—as compared 
with the twenty-five weeks of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, at a cost, including college fees and other 
necessary expenses, of about £175 a year. 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In a report recently issued by a committee of 
the trustees and faculty of Cornell University an 
analysis is given of the expenses of fraternities 
and sororities, which is summarized as follows 
in the Cornell Alumni Bulletin: 


Fifty-three fraternities own their own houses, 
while seven others lease homes. The average cost 
of owned houses is $42,264, and the maximum cost 
is $137,000. Two houses cost more than $100,000. 
Twenty-one houses were listed as costing between 
$26,000 and $50,000. The estimated average value 
of these houses is $58,348. 

Forty houses reported as to total indebtedness, 
showing an average of $19,569, the highest being 
$75,000 and the lowest $1,000. Thirty-seven paid 
an average rent to a holding corporation of $3,858. 
The average rent of the seven leased houses was 
$1,957. 

Sixty houses reported 1,924 members, an average 
of 32, of which 1,316 live in the houses, an average 
of 22. Payments to national organizations average 
$11.56 per man in fifty of these houses. 

The average number of meals served weekly in 
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58 dining rooms was 28, at an average rate per 
week per man of $9.35. Average room rent was 
$195.65 per year, and the average initiation fa 
was $85. Ten houses reported an average of five 
men wholly or partially self-supporting, with ayer. 
age earnings of $280 per man annually, 

Eleven sororities own their homes, the average 
cost being $21,218, with an estimated average yalye 
of $27,773. The average total indebtedness of nine 
sororities was $18,617. There are 391 women ip 13 
sororities, an average of 30, with 198 in residence, 
an average of 15 per house. Room rent in sororities 
averages $236.50 per year, and initiation fees ayer. 
age $54. 

The average yearly total expense for the frater. 
nity man is $1,420, the maximum being $1,900 and 
the minimum $850. Sorority women have an aver. 
age total expenditure of $1,450, the maximum being 
$2,000 and the minimum $1,000. 

Figures given for the cost of living for the gen- 
eral student body, 629 men and 174 women report- 
ing, are in averages: 

Men: Room rent, $217; board, $8.99 per week; 
club memberships, $16.02; total expenses, $1,398.62. 

Women: Room rent, $198.03; board, $7.69 per 
week; club memberships, $8.00; total expenses, 
$1,250. 

The total expenses of 629 men for «& year 
amounted to $879,736, and of 174 women, $217,497. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 

BEGINNING in the fall of 1928, University of 
Wisconsin freshmen will be introduced to uni- 
versity life not by the hurly-burly of the gen- 
eral registration period, with its side-shows ol 
fraternity and sorority “rushing,” but by tour 
days—in advance of the registration of their 
older college mates—of unhurried planning 0! 
courses in consultation with faculty advisers, 
taking of physical examinations and aptitude 
tests, and generally find out, under sympathetic 
faculty guidance, “what it’s all about.” 

That is to say, the university faculty adopted 
at its December meeting the recommendation 0! 
Professors V. A. C. Henmon and F. 0. Holt, 
directors of the bureau of educational records 
and guidance, that a “Freshman Week” be 10- 
troduced in 1928 to extend from September 1! 
to 22, inclusive. 

The period will be set aside, the faculty vote¢, 
for the registration of freshmen and students 
transferring to Wisconsin from other univers! 
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ties and colleges. The three days, September 20 
to 22, inclusive, already had been set aside for 
early registration in advance of the formal open- 
ing of the university on Monday, September 24; 
the new arrangement simply confines registra- 
tion to freshmen and advanced standing stu- 
dents during the period and adds one day, 
Wednesday, September 19, in order to allow the 
introduction of new measures to acquaint the 
freshmen with rights and duties of their aca- 
demic citizenship in the university. 

The purposes of the new plan are “to enable 
the freshmen to do the following: 


(1) Make living arrangements. 

(2) Register and pay fees. 

(3) Consult, without hurry, faculty agvisers con- 
cerning a proper selection of courses. 

(4) Take physical examinations and various apti- 
tude tests. 

(5) Listen to talks on such subjects as how to 
study, how to budget one’s time, use of the library 
and extra-curricular activities. 

(6) Become acquainted with the library, the 
laboratories and other points of interest. 

(7) Be entertained socially and musically under 
university auspices. 

(8) Secure first and most effective impressions 
of the university from the faculty. 

(9) Beeome convinced that the faculty is really 
interested in the individual freshman. 

(10) Become acquainted with university routine 
and get a clearer notion of ‘‘ what it’s all about.’’ 


President Glenn Frank was authorized to 
create an organization to plan the program of 
the period. 


THE TRAINING OF NEGRO TEACHERS 


Tuat North Carolina stands high among the 
southern states in the preparation end training 
ot Negro teachers is shown by a statement re- 
cently issued by the U. S Department of Edu- 
cation, 

Dr. Ben W. Frazier, specialist in teacher 
training in the bureau, recently made a trip to 
North Carolina, during which an inquiry was 
conducted into the development of Negro teacher 
training in the state. 

The figures obtained show that expenditures 
for the edueation of white and colored students 
in the state have increased from $1,248,157 in 
1901 to $32,442,426 in 1926. The total annual 
expenditure per child for education of both 
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white and colored children in 1901 was $2.87; 
in 1926, it had increased to $39.62 per child. 

In 1870, there were only 490 colored teach- 
ers, most of whom taught in the country dis- 
tricts. In 1925, there were 4,072 colored teach- 
ers in rural schools, 1,237 teaching in the cities, 
or a total of 5,309. 

At the present rate of increase, 6,700 colored 
teachers will be needed in country schools of 
North Carolina by 1950, and 4,300 in the city 
schools, or a total of 11,000 in all. In 1901, 
78,700 colored children attended school in the 
state. In 1925 there were 169,212 in attend- 
ance, according to the report of the North 
Carolina State Educational Commission. 

Since the average rural teacher serves only 
two or three years, and because of the rapid 
advance being made in the enrolment in Negro 
schools, a tremendous job is at hand for the six 
or seven institutions of the state which train 
colored teachers. 

An excellent indication of the growth of pro- 
fessional interest among colored leaders and 
teachers is shown by the striking growth of the 
North Carolina Negro Teacher Association, the 
membership of which now numbers approxi- 
mately 3,000. The association is now the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States. 

It is estimated thai in 1950, 12 per cent. o° 
the colored teachers employed in North Carolina 
will be high school teachers, many of whom will 
be giving instruction in manual arts. Salaries 
for colored teachers in the state, while still too 
low, have inereased since 1900 from an average 
of $140 to $400 per year. 

That secondary and higher education of 
Negroes has been a success in America is shown 
by the fact that over 75,000 Negroes are now 
engaged in professional and semi-professional 
work. The development of training for the 
trades and the manual arts and crafts has 
paralleled the advancement of liberal and pro- 
fessional education. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA SCHOOLS 
THE annual report of Dr. Walter S. Cornell, 
director of the division of medical inspection of 
the Philadelphia schools, has been presented to 
the board of public education. 
A total of 100,773 major and 17,744 minor 
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defects were discovered by physicians last year 
and reported to parents of the children. A 
large majority of these cases were corrected. 

The defect which tops all others in point of 
numbers is carious, or decayed, teeth. More 
than 58,000 children received dental attention as 
a result of warnings given by the physicians at 
the time of examination. 

Tonsils of 3,548 children were removed in ac- 
cordance with the advice of school authorities, 
and 8,583 pupils sought the advice of oculists 
and were fitted with glasses. More than 2,000 
had adenoids removed and 750 underwent treat- 
ment for speech defects. 

Stooped shoulder, regarded by Dr. Cornell and 
his assistants more as symptom than a defect in 
itself, was corrected in 5,785 cases. 

One of the most significant corrections made 
was that of malnutrition, a condition which is 
attacked in several ways by school doctors. 
Serious cases of malnutrition are placed in spe- 
cial classes, where they are weighed each day, 
receive special food and have rest periods. All 
children found to be more than 13 per cent. 
underweight are placed in these special classes. 
Nurses investigate home conditions to see if the 
child is getting proper food at home and enough 
sleep. 

More than 13,000 malnutrition cases were cor- 
rected last year in this and other ways. The 
present report on nurse service is the first to be 
presented, as the service was started only last 
winter. At present there is one nurse to each 
3,000 pupils. 

Medical inspection of the public-school pupils 
was started in 1912. From its original purpose, 
which was to discover and segregate those suffer- 
ing from contagious disease, the inspection has 
taken on the larger aspect of locating defects 
and making recommendations for their cure. 

The division of medical inspection is under 
the joint supervision of Director Krusen and Dr. 


Oliver P. Cornman, associate superintendent of 


schools. 


TOUR BY THE GOVERNING BOARD OF 
THE SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 
OF MINNESOTA 

Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota recently made a tour of the Schools 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station branches 
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at Grand Rapids, Crookston and Morris for the 
purpose of studying the schools while the sty. 
dents were in attendance. Similar trips have 
been made from time to time to inspect the ex. 
perimental and demonstration work in agricul. 
ture at the stations, but this was the first time 
the regents had seen the nearly six hundred sty. 
dents at work. 

There are now 304 students at the Northwest 
School and Station, Crookston, which is largest 
in point of attendance; 245 at the West Central 
School and Station, Morris, and 26 at the North 
Central School and Station, situated a mile out. 
side the city of Grand Rapids. In addition to 
these, there are 270 students at the Central 
School of gAgriculture, at University Farm, St. 
Paul. All branches of the university have more 
than 19,000 

At Grand Rapids the party was entertained 
by the Lions’ Club, at Crookston by the Com- 
mercial Club, and at Morris by the school. It 
also took part in school convocation meetings at 
Grand Rapids and Crookston. Brief visits to 
the barns and livestock quarters were the only 
examination of actual farm activities permitted 
by the weather, but the dormitories, dining 
rooms, classes and laboratories were inspected 
at each place. 

Regents A. D. Wilson, of Guthrie, and J. G. 
Williams, of Duluth, come from the territory 
served by the Grand Rapids School; J. E. G. 
Sundberg, of Kennedy, from the Crookston dis- 
trict, and Samuel Lewison, of Canby, from the 
district served by the West Central School at 
Morris. Members of the party in addition to 
these were Fred B. Snyder, president of the 
board; President L. D. Coffman, of the univer- 
sity; J. M. MeConnell, commissioner of educa- 
tion, and Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester. 
Dean Walter C. Coffey, of the Department of 
Agriculture; Professor Andrew Boss, vice-di- 
rector of experiment stations, and H. A. Hilde- 
brandt, superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
accompanied the regents. 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
THE program of lecture courses offered by 
the New School for Social Research, New York 
City, for the second term, beginning immediately 
after New Year, include the following: 
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“The Problem of Freedom in the Modern 
World,’’ by Horace M. Kallen, John Dewey, John 
A. Ryan, Joseph Jastrow, Walter Lippman and 
others, Wednesdays, at 8:20. 

‘‘Progress and Reaction in Post-War Europe,’’ 
by Henry Noel Brailsford, of London, Tuesdays 
nd T) ursdays, at 8:20, from January 3 to Feb- 


anu 
ruary 9. 

(‘Dominant Ideals in Western Civilization,’’ by 
Horace M. Kallen, Fridays, at 8:20. 

‘“The Historical Background of Modern Intel- 
lectual Life,’’? and ‘*The Development of Ameri- 
Society Since the Civil War,’’ by Harry El- 
mer Barnes, Mondays, at 5:20 and 8:20. 

‘‘Mentality: Normal and Abnormal,’’ by Joseph 
Jastrow, Mondays, at 8:20. 

“The Psychology of Response,’’ by Edwin B. 


can 


Holt, Fridays, at 8:20. 

‘‘Some Applications of Social Psychology,’’ by 
Everett Dean Martin, Wednesdays, at 8:20. 

‘‘The Possible Significance of Psychoanalysis 
for Certain Social Relationships,’’ by Dr. Frank- 
wood E. Williams, Mondays, at 8:20. 

‘‘Conduct Disorders of Childhood and Adoles- 

nee,’’ by Dr. Ira S. Wile, Tuesdays, at 8:20. 

‘“‘The Organization of Systems of Vocational 
Guidanee’’ and ‘‘ Recent Developments of the New 
Psychology in the Analysis and Adjustment of In- 

ls,’’ by Arthur Frank Payne, Mondays and 


, at 8:20. 


All the courses of lectures at the New School 
are held after business hours, at 5:20 or 8:20 
o'clock, and registration is open to all. There 
ire no requirements for admission, and no ex- 
aminations or eredits given upon completion of 
The New School is now in its ninth 
year and several students have been registered 
almost continuously. More than two thirds of 
the present enrolment are men and women who 
have attended colleges or universities, the ma- 


the courses. 


ority having obtained undergraduate or gradu- 
Of this term’s enrolment of 1,040, 
school teachers numbered 178. Professions next 
in number, of this year’s student body, are social 
workers with 125 and office workers with 118. 
Twenty-two professions and forms of business 
are represented in the enrolment. The new 
term begins on January 3 and continues until 
March 26, and complete information regarding 
enrolment and courses may be obtained from 
the office of the Seeretary of the New School, 
465 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


ate degrees, 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD 

THe National Conference on Educational 
Method will hold two meetings at the time of 
the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence at Boston. The first session will be on 
Tuesday morning, February 28, in Sanders 
Theater of Harvard University. The program 
will be devoted to a discussion of the First Year- 
book of the Conference, which is on the subject 
of Educational Supervision. Dr. L. J. Brueck- 
ner, of the University of Minnesota, chairman 
of the committee in charge of the preparation of 
the Yearbook, will present his report, which will 
then be diseussed from various points of view, 
as follows: 


(1) ‘‘Surveys of Instruction,’’ by Orville G. 
Brim, professor of education, Ohio 
State University. 

(2) ‘‘Ideals in Supervision,’’ by Dr. 8. A. 
Courtis, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

(3) ‘*Democracy in Supervision,’’ by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. W. H. Burton, president, will preside 
over this session. The program will be fol- 
lowed by the annual business meeting for the 
election of members of the board of directors 
and consideration of proposed amendments to 
the constitution of the conference. 

On Wednesday, February 29, the annual 
luncheon will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
in Boston at twelve o’clock. The theme of the 
program following the luncheon will be “Some 
Essential Viewpoints in the Guidance of Teach- 
ers.” The speakers, with their topics, will be: 
(1) Miss Belle M. Ryan, assistant superintendent 

of schools, Omaha, Nebraska, speaking 
from the point of view of the elementary 
schools. 

(2) Dr. Philip W. L. Cox, professor of education, 
New York University, speaking from the 
point of view of the secondary schools. 

(3) Dr. W. C. Bagley, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
speaking from the point of view of the 
teacher-training institutions. 
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Miss Mary A. S. Mugan, vice-president, will 
preside over this session. 

The conference will maintain headquarters at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Har- 
vard University, celebrated his seventy-first 
birthday on December 13. 


THE tenth anniversary of the services of Dr. 
Frank L. MeVey as president of the University 
of Kentucky was celebrated recently by a ban- 
quet held in Lexington in his honor. The Ken- 
tucky Kernel made its issue of October 28 a 
“Presidential, Dedicatory Number.” 


Dr. Rautpxo D. HErzeEL, the newly elected pres- 
ident of Pennsylvania State College, was for- 
mally introduced to the members of the alumni 
at a dinner given in his honor in Philadelphia on 
December 9 by the Penn State Club of Phila- 
del phia. 


Miss Jennie F. Lyncu, who has been teach- 
ing at Public School 3, Grove and Hudson 
Streets, New York City, for the last fifty years, 
was the guest of honor at a Christmas party at 
the school on December 19. Among those pres- 
ent were Mayor Walker, Miss Lynch’s cousin; 
George J. Ryan, president of the board of edu- 
cation; George W. Olvany, leader of Tammany 
Hall, and Sheriff Charles W. Culkin, the two 
latter having been Miss Lynch’s pupils. She 
will celebrate her seventieth birthday this month 
and avill then retire from active service. 


THE administrative reorganization of the San 
Francisco State Teachers College has been an- 
nounced by President Alexander C. Roberts as 
follows: Dean of the college, Dr. Clarence J. 
DuFour; director of academic studies, Dr. Stan- 
ley I. Rypins; director of professional studies, 
Dr. P. F. Valentine; dean of women and di- 
rector of the summer school, Mary A. Ward; 
director of the extension service, Alexander S. 
Boulware; director of fine and applied arts, 
Effie B. McFadden; director of extra-curricular 
activities, Eva Levy; vice-principal of the Fred- 
erick Burk training school, Grace Carter, and 
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director of practice teaching and principal of 
the Frederick Burk school, Arthur §, Gist 


Dr. Kurt Korrka, holder of the Willigy 
Allan Neilson chair of research, expects to gy. 
rive in the United States on January 3 and 
will begin his work at Smith College directly 
after the Christmas holidays. Dr. Koffka js at 
present in Germany, where he has spent sever) 
months studying laboratories, buying apparatys 
and planning experiments which he wil] carry 
out in the laboratory at Smith College. Dr. 
Alexander Mintz, Russian psychologist, who js 
to be research associate to Dr. Koffka, has 4). 
ready arrived, together with Richard E. Hil) 
another research assistant. The Neilson chair 
of research was established last spring by 
friends and admirers of Dr. Neilson in honor of 
the tenth year of his presidency of Smith Col- 
lege. The holder of the chair is not expected 
to teach. Professor Koffka, who was formerly 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Giessen, will hold the chair for five years. 


At Harvard University, Dr. Kar] Biibler has 
been appointed lecturer in psychology for the 
second semester, and Theodore Karwoski has 
been appointed research fellow. Francis Leon- 
ard Bacon, lecturer in secondary education, has 
resigned. 


Witrorp L. Correy, formerly state supern- 
tendent of public instruction of Michigan, has 
been appointed dean of the College of the City 
of Detroit by the Board of Education on recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Frank Cody. 


Dr. R. G. Reynoups has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the high school department of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Asa Wynkoop, formerly director of the 
library extension division of the New York 
State Education Department, retired on Decem- 
ber 15. He went to the department in 190 
after an extended service as pastor of the 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, South Orange, 
N. J. 


Tue annual election of the New York Acad: 
emy of Public Education has resulted in the 
selection of the following officers to serve during 
the coming year: President, Professor Samuel 
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B. Heckman, College of the City of New York; 
Vice-presidents, Superintendent William J. 
(’Shea, Miss Olive M. Jones, principal, P. S. 
120, Manhattan, and District Superintendent T. 
A. Curtis; Secretaries, Dr. James Carleton Bell, 
principal, Townsend Harris High School, and 
George H. Hickey, principal, P. S. 82, the 
Bronx; Zreasurer, Miss Jessie B. Colburn, prin- 
cipal, P. S. 96, Manhattan; Editor, District Su- 
perintendent Emanuel F. Van Dam. 


Harotp RuegetMan, of New York, counsel 
for the Tenement House Commission, has been 
elected president of the Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, Which held its nineteenth annual meeting 
in New York last month. The organization in- 
cludes 61 national college fraternities with a 
combined membership of 526,000. 


Sm Tuomas OLItver, president of the Col- 
lege of Medicine of the University of Durham, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, has been elected 
vice-chancellor of the university in succession to 
Professor P. J. Heawood. 


ProressoR WuLuiAM REGINALD HALLIpay, 
who recently held the chair of ancient history in 
the University of Liverpool, has been elected 
head ef King’s College, University of London. 


Tue Reverend Dr. Davin Hersert SomMer- 
ser CRANAGE, secretary of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Local Lectures and secretary to the Gil- 
christ Edueational Trust, has been appointed to 
the deanery of Norwich, vacant by the death of 
the Very Reverend John Wakefield Willink. 


Lord CHELMSFORD, formerly viceroy of India 
and first lord of the admiralty, has accepted ap- 
pointment as a member of the British Commit- 
tee of Award of the Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
lowships, according to a dispatch from London 
just received at the headquarters of the fund. 
This committee chooses each year the twenty- 
three graduates of British and Colonial univer- 
sities to whom are awarded Commonwealth Fel- 
lowships for two years of study and travel in 
the United States. The honorary chairman of 
the committee is the Prince of Wales. Sir 
Walter Buchanan-Riddell, principal of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, is the chairman, and the 
other four members are Sir Hugh K. Anderson, 
of the University of Cambridge; Sir James C. 
Irvine, of St. Andrews University; Sir Theo- 
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dore Morison, of the University of Durham, and 
T. Perey Nunn, of the London Day Training 
College. 


Dr. Aucustus O. THomas, state commissioner 
of education, has left Augusta, Maine, for 
California, where he will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the meeting of the California 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Dr. JounN W. HorrMan, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has left for California 
for an indefinite stay on account of ill health. 

Proressor Grorce 8. Counts, who in July 
assumed the associate directorship of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was initiated into his work by 
spending the entire summer in Russia, study- 
ing the schools and other educational institu- 
tions of the Soviet Union. 


Proressor THOMAS ALEXANDER, of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, devoted the summer to a study of 
teacher-training institutions in Germany and 
Austria. While in Europe he completed his 
reports on the Training of Modern Language 
Teachers in France and Germany and the Train- 
ing of Elementary Teachers in Germany. He 
also lectured on American and German Educa- 
tion at the summer session of the University of 
Berlin. 


CLARENCE B. Lester, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Free Library has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence to com- 
plete the survey already begun by the British 
Columbia Library Survey Commission. On the 
recommendation of the Committee on Library 
Extension an appropriation of $6,000 was made 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Commission, 


JOHN MarrHews Man ty, head of the depart- 
ment of English, of the University of Chicago, 
was the convocation orator at the one hundred 
and forty-ninth convocation of the University 
of Chicago on December 20. His subject was 
“Education that Educates.” 


Proressor Witper D. Bancrort, of Cornell 
University, will give this year three Christmas- 
week lectures for young people, under the 
auspices of the James Maple Dodge Foundation 
of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. The 
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subjects of the lectures are “Combustion, 
Comfort and Color.” 

THoMAS FREDERICK CRANE, professor emeritus 
of Romance languages and literatures in Cornell 
University and for more than forty years an 
active member of the faculty, died on December 
9. Dr. Crane was eighty-three years old. He 
was the last member of the original faculty. 


THE REVEREND JoNAS G. Brooks, a trustee of 
Wheaton College and former pastor of the 
Wheaton College Church, died on December 8. 
Dr. Brooks had been instrumental in recent de- 
velopments and organization of the college, par- 
ticularly in connection with the Blanchard Me- 
morial. 


Mrs. Mary Boomer Pace, advisory director 
and professor of educational philosophy at the 
Chicago Teachers’ College, died on December 3. 
Mrs. Page had accomplished much for the ex- 
tension of kindergartens. She had been presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten Union 
and of the kindergarten section of the National 
Edueation Association. 


THE new auditorium of the State Teachers’ 
College at East Stroudsburg, Pa., was dedicated 
on December 16. The dedicatory program was 
in charge of Dr. T. T. Allen, head of the insti- 
tution. Of particular interest was the presence 
of Dr. George P. Bible, the first principal of 
the Normal School, now the State Teachers’ 
College, and Dr. E. L. Kemp, his successor, who 
held the position for many years. Dr. Frank 
W. Wright, deputy commissioner of education 
of Massachusetts, gave an address, in which he 
traced the history of state normal schools. The 
building was presented to the state by C. R. 
Bensinger, president of the board of trustees, 
and accepted in behalf of the state by Dr. John 
A. H. Keith, of Harrisburg, state superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Ar a meeting of the New York City branch 
of the National Council of Administrative 
Women to be held on January 5, Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education at 
Swarthmore College, will discuss “The Locarno 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship.” 
Dinner, preceded by a reception, will be held at 
6:30, after which a discussion will be led by 
Professor Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University. Reservations may be 
made on or before January 3 by applying to 
Elizabeth A. Walsh, 11 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

In his recent message to the congress Pregj- 
dent Coolidge said: “For many years it has i 
the policy of the federal government to en- 
courage and foster the cause of education, 
Large sums of money are annually appropriated 
to carry on vocational training. Many millions 
go into agricultural schools. The general sub- 
ject is under the immediate direction of a cop. 
missioner of education. While this subject is 
strictly a state and local function, it should 
continue to have the encouragement of the na- 
tional government. I am still of the opinion 
that much good could be accomplished through 
the establishment of a department of education 
and relief, into which would be gathered all of 
these functions under one directing member of 
the cabinet.” 


THE Princeton University $20,000,000 fund 
committee reports that over $6,500,000 is now 
pledged towards the objective of the Princeton 
fund, which is to secure an increased remunera- 
tion for the faculty and to make possible a 
building program for the university. Toward 
the $2,000,000 fund for a foundation in pure 
scientific research, over $1,400,000 is now 
pledged. Upon completion of the $2,000,000 
fund the university will receive from the Gen- 
eral Education Board its conditional gift of 
$1,000,000 for this purpose. 


Fina settlement of the estate of Amos F. 
Eno, who, at his death in October, 1915, left 
$5,000,000 to Columbia University, now awaits 
approval by Surrogate Foley of the report 
submitted last week by Henry L. Sherman, 
supreme court justice-elect. Settlement has 
dragged out over a period of eleven years, and 
began when heirs attempted to break the wil 
of the man who had left more than half of bis 
estate to Columbia University. The heirs failed 
to win their point, but subsequent litigation 
rising out of objections to certain accounts has 
postponed settlement. The bequest to Columbia 
University is without restriction, making the 
money availabe for the general fund. 


Ar a dinner held in New York on December 2 
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by the Near East Association, a gift was an- 
nounced, among others, of $1,000,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to be devoted to medical 
work at the American University of Beirut. 
The Near East College Association announced 
at the dinner the opening of a campaign to 
raise $15,000,000 for the six American coileges 
in the Near East. Among other gifts announced 
was $1,000,000 from the estate of Dr. Charles 
Hall, who died in 1914. 


A rrust fund of $5,000 a year for five years, 
left to the University of Cincinnati, by Jacob 
(;, Schmidlapp, to be used for educational pur- 
poses or national defense, will go to establish a 
chair of aeronauties at the university The sub- 
be taught are: “Physical—Aerody- 
namics, aireraft instruments, aeronautical lab- 


oratory. Structures—Aeroplane design, air- 
ship design, laboratory (possible aireraft rig- 


ring). Mechanical— Aerial propellers, aero 
engines, laboratory (testing of aero engines).” 


Tus University of Cambridge has received a 
hequest of approximately £65,000, accruing from 
the residuary estate of the Reverend J. H. Ellis, 
of Trinity College, to be used for general pur- 


poses. 


A new chemical laboratory has been prom- 
ised to Amherst by Mrs. William Henry Moore, 
of New York City, and her two sons, Edward 
Small Moore and Paul Moore. This building is 
to be erected as a memorial to the late William 
Hl. Moore, ’71, of Chicago, a well-known lawyer 


and financier. 


NaTHAN Marruews, former mayor of Bos- 
ton, in his will directed that his executors con- 
vey to the president and fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege so much of the estate owned by him in 
Hamilton, known as the Black Brook Farm, as 
has been planted and maintained as an experi- 
mental station in forestry, for the benefit of all 
persons and institutions in New England that 
may be interested in such matters. 


Tue Cincinnati Kindergarten Association 
will turn over its holdings, valued at $20,- 
00, to the University of Cincinnati, to be used 
as a nucleus for a memorial to Miss Annie 
Laws, who was prominent in the work of the 
association, 
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Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appropriated to the Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Publie Utilities of North- 
western University $37,500 to make available 
for distribution the researches of the institute. 
This sum will be used primarily to work out the 
problem of how the man earning a living in the 
city may acquire and pay for a home. Dr. 
Richard T. Ely, director of the Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
will devote a large part of his time to this re- 
search. He will be assisted by Coleman Wood- 
bury, Rhodes scholar, who returned recently 
from Oxford University. A course in housing 
will be given by Dr. Ely next semester in con- 
nection with the work. 


THe Commonwealth Fund announces the es- 
tablishment on December 1, 1927, of a division 
of publications which will issue reports and 
studies dealing with the various activities of the 
fund. As part of its work the new division will 
continue the series of publications relative to 
the fund’s program in the field of mental hygiene 
and child guidance, which was begun by the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing De- 
linquency. This committee, created for the 
demonstration period of the program above 
mentioned, has now been discontinued and its 
staff has become the staff of the new division. 
The offices of the division are at the corner of 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 


Puans for a city university of Madrid, a 
Spanish counterpart of City College of New 
York, were presented on November 10 to mem- 
bers of the Spanish Chamber of Commerce at a 
luncheon in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The 
guests of honor were four educators, appointed 
by the King of Spain to visit American institu- 
tions of learning for a survey of organization 
methods. José DeCassares, brother of Raphael 
DeCassares, Spanish Consul General in New 
York and chairman of the group, reported that 
he had found administrative procedure in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities superior to that in 
France or England. Support for the Ciudad 
Universitaria of Madrid, now under construc- 
tion, is assured from oil royalties. In granting 
an oil concession to Spanish capitalists, the gov- 
ernment stipulated that $1,000,000 a year be 
turned over to the university. In addition to a 
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state grant, private gifts are pouring into the 
coffers of the institution. Eduardo Lopez, pres- 
ident of the Spanish Chamber of Commerce, 
and Professor William R. Shepherd, of Colum- 
bia University, also addressed the luncheon gath- 
ering. The other members of the Spanish party 
that toured the country are L. Autero, Antonio 
Simonena and Vicento Palacios. They have 
now returned to Spain. 


THe London Times correspondent at Jeru- 
salem reports that the Jewish community is 
acutely perturbed because none of the Zionist 
schools has as yet reopened after the summer 
holidays. The Zionist Congress reduced in Basel 
last September the grant for education by one 
third, and this has entailed drastic reductions in 
educational activities in Palestine, dismissals of 
teachers, the closing of classes and even of cer- 
tain institutions, among which will probably be 
the Bezaleel School of Art and the Jewish Na- 
tional Museum. The teachers refuse to submit 
to the new conditions, alleging that this shrivels 
the very root of revived Jewish life in Palestine, 
the primary raison d’étre of which is the pro- 
motion of a Jewish cultural center in Palestine, 
and that for this reason they claim that educa- 
tion must be the last victim of the need for 
economy. 


Peter MANNICHE, principal of the Interna- 
tional People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark, who 
has spent several weeks touring in England, has 
crossed to the United States to endeavor to 
arouse more interest in his educational experi- 
ment. Seven years ago Mr. Manniche equipped 
an old country house at Elsinore—famous as 
the scene where Hamlet and his father’s ghost 
held parley on the castle ramparts—and, fitting 
it out on the lines of the standard Danish Folk 
High School, threw it open to students of all 
nations. At various times fourteen different 
nations have been represented there, including 
America, Britain, New Zealand, South Africa 
and most European countries. He hopes now to 
get prominent American educationists to take up 
his ideals and to work for better understanding 
between nations along the lines of common in- 
tellectual ideals. 


A party of forty-five members of the Young 
Australian League, who have been touring 
Queensland, were recently accorded a civic re- 
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ception by the Mayor of Brisbane. —, p 
Merle, who is in charge of the boys, said i 
was the second time he had been privileged to 
bring a party of young Australians to Queens. 
land. After the last tour, the league decided 
to make the trip an annual one. Last Year, a 
trip through Victoria and New South Wales 
was made, and 360 boys visited Canberra, the 
new federal capital. At Christmas, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia wou) 
be visited. 





DISCUSSION 


“EDUCATION” AND THE COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR 


THE question at issue can be illustrated by a 
common example: Will the teacher who has 
had thirty hours of college-chemistry and no 
formal courses in “education” be more or less 
likely to conduct an effective high-school chen- 
istry course than the teacher with thirty 
hours of “education” and no chemistry? The 
chemistry professor will naturally bet on his 
chemistry courses: the “educational” authority 
decides, however, that the prospective teacher 
ean more easily pick up a teaching knowledge 
of chemistry than improvise effective methods 
of presenting it. 

Few college teachers take courses in “educa- 
tion.” It is tacitly assumed that the college 
student ig sufficiently mature and enthusiastic to 
pick out the golden grains of truth from any 
ore, however low-grade. If he is not, he ought 
not to be in college. Mere teaching ability 
counts for little or nothing in the professional 
career of the college man. A recent survey 
seems to show that college presidents largely 
ignore “educational” units and teaching records 
in selecting candidates for college positions. 
Spectacular research is deemed the most eflec- 
tive university advertising. Next to this, au- 
thorship of pungent satires or daring novels 
the university professor’s best aid. An i 
structor of exceptional teaching ability, ye 
passed over year after year, finally succeeded 
in attracting his president’s attention by work 
ing up a vogue in local society circles a5 
ingenious amateur palmist. Promotion to 
assistant professorship presently followed. 

There are many reasons why the college 
teacher looks askance at “education.” It means 
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nothing to him in his own career, save that 
multifarious “education” courses, spreading out 
like a green bay tree and overflowing the 
hounds of the college calendar, absorb so much 
of the college ineome that his own department 
is starved and his research projects thwarted. 
He doubts their value; ond his suspicions are 
confirmed by summer-school students who bit- 
terly complain that they have no time for the 
real, scholastie branches they want because they 
are required to take a lot of “education” courses 
which are hardly more than repetitions, under 
different names, of subject-matter they have 
heen over again and again. From former stu- 
dents the college professor receives despairing 
letters, appealing for help and advice in con- 
ducting secondary or tertiary classes in branches 
which the student could not adequately cover 
because he was compelled to take these same 
“education” courses as part of his undergrad- 
uate work. The average freshman of to-day is 
so helpless in the common branches and so in- 
different to the necessity of study that his 
instructors wonder whether the old-fashioned, 
hard-boiled concentration on the “three R’s” 
was not more truly “educational” than the 
elaborate modern method with all its tricks and 
Ph.D. candidates in “education” 
come up for examination and calmly offer 
courses in the presentation of branches the 
subject matter of which they do not even pre- 
tend to have studied—and sometimes even “get 
by” with it. The eollege professor also notes, 
with some indignation, that many of these lead- 
ing “edueators” who have gone far beyond him 
in rank and salary are merely glorified public- 
school teachers whose higher education consists 
largely of honorary degrees granted by small 
colleges in recognition of political dexterity 
and consequent material success. Yet these 
same men, by virtue of the type of ability which 
the college man is inclined to scorn; have “put 
things over” upon our educational system to 
the extent that the eountry high-school teacher 
may—and often does—teach chemistry without 
having had any in college, and may not teach 
chemistry nor anything else, no matter how 
Well educated, unless she has exposed herself to 
thirty hours or so of “education.” It naturally 
follows that whenever the college teacher hears 
of any move to coax, persuade or compel college 
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instructors to take “education” courses he at 
once rises upon his hindiegs and roars out a 
violent defiance. 

The professional “educator” on the college 
faculty finds his position sadly misunderstood. 
Tolerated by president and dean for his in- 
fluence and advertising value, he nevertheless 
feels it difficult to get himself and his courses 
taken seriously. Other departments treat him 
with open or covert scorn and hesitate to admit 
“education” as a minor to their own branches, 
or allow graduate credit for even his most ambi- 
tious presentations. His higher degrees are 
considered “soft snaps,” his research projects 
beneath contempt. If he tries to persuade his 
colleagues of the real value of his work he is 
laughed at. If he attempts to obtain compul- 
sory legislation in his favor he is met with 
bitter, determined hostility. 

As is always the case in such misunderstand- 
ings both sides are about equally to blame. The 
college professor needs to learn that for fresh- 
man students, at least, the effectiveness and 
pleasure of his work would be greatly increased 
if he could use the methods which educational 
experimenters have discovered and perfected. 
He forgets that whereas the high-school grad- 
uate of thirty years ago was a select product 
of a “Survival of the Fittest” elimination 
process, enormous, almost unselected masses of 
youth are now drifting into our colleges, and 
their average intelligence can not possibly ap- 
proach the picked “brightness” of a former 
generation. He should realize that while the 
high-school training of to-day is far more gen- 
eral and diversified than formerly, it includes 
no solid mastery of any single branch—not even 
arithmetic nor grammar. He must learn that 
the high-school graduate of to-day, accustomed 
to skilful intellectual spoon-feeding, can not be 
expected to attack successfully the dense masses 
of scholastic information which could formerly 
be served up in freshman courses. Even the 
“bright” freshman student sorely needs the 
simplifying, analytical methods of instruction to 
which the high school has accustomed him. 

On the other hand, “education” seems to need 
some adaptations. A condensation and intensi- 
fication of courses is respectfully suggested— 
presentations of general principles rather than 
the repeated application of these principles to 
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subject after subject, ad nauseam. The “edu- 
eator” should look above the high school, which 
at present seems to absorb his whole attention, 
and adapt certain courses specifically to univer- 
sity teaching. 

It might also be humbly suggested that col- 
lege administrators consider this problem and 
seek to unify these two more or less hostile 
factors into fruitful cooperation. A question- 
naire sent out to students would quickly reveal 
the fact that exceptionally brilliant teaching is 
intensely admired and widely advertised by col- 
lege students. The department head, the dean 
or even the president might occasionally deign 
some word of encouragement to the faithful, 
effective teacher who does not shine at publicity. 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Mr. C. H. Warsow, in his article on the “Ob- 
jectives of the Conservative Christian College” 
(ScHoo, anp Sociery, August 20, 1927), dis- 
tinguishes between the fundamentalists and 
modernists by saying that the former believe in 
the existence of God, while the latter do not. 
If Mr. Watson means his own conception of 
God, this may be true, but as a general proposi- 
tion his distinction is not likely to elicit wide 
agreement. 

The distinction between fundamentalism and 
modernism, as conceived by the modernists them- 
selves, is quite different from that set up by 
Mr. Watson. It revolves around the criterion 
of truth or validity. Shall this criterion be a 
teaching, accepted on the basis of authority, or 
shall it be the reliability of experience itself, 
accepted because it can be depended upon in the 
successes and failures of life? 

It has been said that the adherents of the 
Reformation displaced the authority of the Pope 
by the authority of the Bible. Whether this is 
regarded as a step forward, backward or side- 
ways, the fact is that authority as the basis of 
truth, in the theological field at least, remained 
in the saddle. What the modernists propose to 
do, and are doing so far as their own convictions 
and actions are concerned, is to reverse this for- 
mula and take truth as the basis of authority, 
meaning by truth inductive, verified knowledge. 
Just wherein this formula leads to an unchris- 
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tian or anti-christian philosophy of life, 4, 
modernist is unable to fathom. To him it Seem, 
that the formula squares with everything Jesys 
taught and held sacred. Certainly “righteous. 
ness, purity, chastity, love and service” are yo 
less cardinal in his philosophy of life thay jy 
that of the fundamentalist. 

The difference between the fundamentalis 
and modernist is found not in the type of life jy 
which each believes, but rather in the manner 
in which each justifies this life. One justifies jt 
from the top down (a priori), while the other 
justifies it from the bottom up (a posteriori), 
The life that they justify is in all fundamental 
respects the same. 

All liberal-minded people are willing to grant 
that every sect has a right to provide “for the 
religious education and training of its youth,” 
but the implication, made by Mr. Weston, that 
the non-sectarian college, even when conducted 
by modernists, let us assume, is non-Christian, 
fills all liberal-minded people with sadness. It 
makes them feel as Jesus must have felt when 
he said to Philip: “Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known ne, 
Philip?” (John 14: 9). 

W. C. Ruepice 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


CHINESE MYTHS 


RECENTLY I was in a room where a Bible 
class, for our Shanghai defenders, was being 
held. Some statements made as to the first two 
chapters of Genesis and the creation of the world 
and the origin of man almost made my hair 
stand on end. How they did try to explain 
away the clear teachings of the Word of Got! 
The thought came into my mind that the Chinee 
teachings could “go them one better” in several 
respects, and you might like to know what the 
Chinese say about the creation. 

The male and female principles, “yang” and 
“vin,” gave birth to Pan-Ku, the first man, how 
none knows. - Faith must accept that. He had 
two horns and was a short stubby fellow; but e- 
dowed with the ability to grow. He proceeded 
to grow. He grew six feet every day, and as he 
lived 18,000 years, you can see how big he g% 
He, in some way, got possession of an axe and 
with that he managed to “kai-pih tien di,” hew 
out the universe. This was seemingly out 
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nothing or at least out of chaos. He was eight- 
een thousand years doing the work, and in order 
to complete it all he had to die. His head is 
said to have become “the mountains, his breath 
the winds and clouds, his voice the thunder, his 
limbs the four quarters of the earth, his blood 
the rivers, his flesh the soil, his beard the con- 
¢ellations, his skin and hair the herbs and trees, 
his teeth, bones and marrow became the metals, 
rocks and precious stones, his sweat the rain,” 
and (most suggestive of all to evolutionists!) 
“the insects ereeping over his body became 
human beings!” I hope we are proud of our 
ancestry! Chinese speak of three kinds of in- 
sects that delight in man’s “fellowship,” the 
“crawlers, the jumpers and the smellers.” I 
asked a Chinese to which race he belonged. He 
said he did not know but that the “foreigners 
must belong to the crawlers for they are white!” 
They have a picture which shows Pan-Ku and 
his apron of leaves and his axe. In his hands 
he holds up the sun (red) and moon. He failed 
to put them in their proper places and they 
went away into the Han (sea) and the people 
were left in darkness. A messenger was sent to 
ask them to go into the sky and give light. They 
refused. Pan-Ku was ealled and at Buddha’s 
direction wrote the character “zeh,” sun, in one 
hand and “yuih,” moon, in the other, and going 
to the sea, he stretched out his hands and called 
the sun and moon, repeating a charm devoutly 
seven times, when they ascended into the sky 
and gave light day and night. There are many 
more things told of Pan-Ku, but I can not tell 
all in one letter. In the creation he made 51 
stories. Of these 33 were for heaven and 18 
were for hell below the earth. The heavens were 
graded for good men and the floors below the 
earth were for bad men. If one is the very best 
ot all he can go to the thirty-third heaven and 
If one be very bad he’ll 
co down to the eighteenth hell. 

Even in 18,000 years the work of creation 
Was not completed, but a cavity was left through 
whic i many fell to the bottom. After a long 
ime a woman, Nu-Ku, was born and she took 
stone and blocked up the hole and so finished 
They say, though the 
body of Pan-Ku died, his soul lives and will live 
lorever. Just after the beginning of the Chinese 
Republie the “Philosophers” said that a revela- 
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tion had come from heaven saying that the king 
of the gods had asked Pan-Ku to build a new 
heaven for him—the thirty-fourth. This was 
done and the king of gods with his retinue 
moved into this. How this revelation came is 
not told. 

These are some of the teachings of Chinese 
doctors. They teach the children in the schools 
and insist on the little ones taking all in without 
a doubt. We teach, not these myths, but the 
dear old infallible Bible, God’s own letter, to 
our little Brownies and they take it in and it 
transforms their lives and saves their souls 
through faith in Christ. 

H. G. C. HaLiock 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 





QUOTATIONS 


HEALTH FROM CRADLE TO 
WORKSHOP 

In his annual report on the health of the 
school child, which was published recently, Sir 
George Newman expresses the view that the 
physical condition of the five-year-old child 
entering school has improved since 1913. There 
has been an increase in height and in weight. 
Associated with this change there has been a 
steady decline in bad conditions, such as un- 
cleanness, defective clothing and footgear, 
rickets, ringworm and other skin conditions 
which commonly result from parental neglect. 
Further, the general incidence of malnutrition 
at all ages is substantially less than formerly. 
“It is notable,” says Sir George Newman, “that 
there is no indication of general physical deteri- 
oration as the result of the prolonged coal stop- 
page of 1926.” These observed facts suggest an 
improvement in home conditions which is the 
more remarkable because it has occurred during 
the great war and the great upheaval after the 
war. They suggest also an improvement in 
mother care within the last decade, and a growth 
of knowledge among women about the elements 
of hygiene. Sir George Newman emphasizes 
the value of such knowledge and at the same 
time deplores the undoubted fact that we know 
at present a great deal more than we are will- 
ing to use and apply. The increase of knowl- 
edge and the use of knowledge are, he con- 
ceives, the two great hopes for the future. His 
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report, by far the most important and interest- 
ing which has been issued by his department 
since the war, is based on this idea. He is 
daring enough, and wise enough, to look beyond 
the limits of a mere “medical inspection of 
school children” to a great national effort to 
make the future safe for the child. That effort 
must begin while the child is still in its cradle. 
It must include within its scope the best kind 
of mother care, a union of instinct with knowl- 
edge in a mind informed by the realization of 
the high calling of motherhood, easy access for 
the mother to sources of help such as the in- 
fant welfare clinics, and skilled medical advice 
about such beginnings of disease as may be 
manifest. The human soil from the outset, in 
short, must be cleansed of weeds and at the 
same time rendered as highly resistant as pos- 
sible to such weeds as may later attempt to 
grow in it. 

There can be no doubt that such care, during 
the earliest years of life, will save the nation a 
heavy burden of loss in the future. But it is 
not enough to take care of the fit or the nearly 
fit. The unfit, the weak, the ailing, the crippled 
demand also, at the earliest hour, attention and 
help. Every faculty which the child possesses, 
every power which it is capable of exercising, 
represents potential service to its fellows in 
future days. Consequently every means by 
which weakness may be changed to strength or 
infirmity made whole must be available as soon 
as life has begun. There must be differentia- 
tion between the strong and the feeble. Every 
child must be dealt with as an individual, and, 
as an individual, must be made as fit as pos- 
sible to take its place in the ranks of achieve- 
ment. The prenatal clinic, the infant welfare 
center, the day nursery and the nursery school 
are links in a chain binding the eradle to the 
school. The school itself is another link of the 
same chain of health. Sir George Newman be- 
lieves that discipline, self-restraint, knowledge 
itself depend in large measure on health, and 
that, consequently, every link of the chain of 
health is possessed of an equal importance. 
From the eradle to the workshop, from utter 
dependence to self-sufficiency and the freedom 
of the world, the child needs and deserves 
guardianship. “There is no discharge in this 
war.” Nor may any agency of healing be neg- 
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lected. The importance of play as a means j, 
health of mind and of body, even of Spirit, jg 
perhaps one of the rediscoveries of the comet 
time. Education means play as well as Work, 
and play therefore can not be left to take care 
of itself. Playing fields are the birth-right of 
young creatures: it is in her playing fields that 
Nature teaches the deepest wisdom. Few yjj 
care to dispute the justice of the view enyp. 
ciated towards the close of his report by gj: 
George Newman that “educatiou should 
charming to the young. It should be a growth 
and harnessing of its animal instinets, its bodily 
senses, its mental faculties. It should spell 
happy days in the sunshine in the wide anj 
winsome fields of Nature. It should consist of 
the beginnings of music, art and letters, of ad. 
venture and heroism, of the vigor of the youth- 
ful body and the curiosity of the awakening 
mind, of tales of romance, of games.” Playing 
fields, unhappily, are not yet at the disposal of 
all sehool children. Though much has been 
done, much remains to be accomplished. Never- 
theless, in the words of this report: “We ar 
getting on.”—The London Times. 


THE ACADEMIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
SCIENTIFIC MEN 

A RECENT number of Science contains a sum- 
mary by Dr. J. McKeen Cattell of the statistical 
study appended to the fourth (1927) edition of 
the “Biographical Directory of American Men 
of Science.” This edition, like the earlier ed- 
tions, contains the names of all known American 
men of science, together with a smaller list, in‘i- 
cated by an asterisk, of “those whose contribu- 
tions to science have been of the greatest value.” 
This selected list of leading scientists is not 
“hand-picked,” but represents the composit 
opinion of a large number of competent judges. 
The 1927 list includes 1,176 names, the lists o! 
1903, 1909 and 1921 having been limited t 
1,000. But so rapid has been the increase 1! the 
total number that the present list of 1,176 com- 
prises only about one twelfth of the whole, 
whereas the 1,000 of the earlier editions com 
prised one quarter. The lists of 1921 and 197 
contain 601 names which did not appear in the 
earlier lists, and afford a basis of comparise® 
between the older and the younger generations 
of scientists. 
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The conclusions which Dr. Cattell draws from 
his statistical study of the selected lists bear 
upon the two questions of geographical and of 
institutional distribution. As regards the first 
of these questions the conclusions are unfavor- 
able to the east generally, and to New England 
in particular. The proportion of leading scien- 
tists born in North Atlantic States has declined 
in twenty-five years from over one half to about 
one third. The proportion residing in these 
states has also declined, but here the change is 
less marked. The outstanding fact is that the 
western states are producing a rapidly-increas- 
ing proportion of scientists. Their education, 
on the other hand, remains predominantly 
eastern. 

Of the degrees held by the 601 younger scien- 
tists added in the 1921 and 1927 lists, 106 are 
Harvard degrees (how many individuals these 
degrees represent is not stated). Harvard is 
here followed by Chieago, the Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell and Cali- 
fornia. But many of these scientists, whose 
education was completed in the east, were 
brought to light and launched upon their careers 
by the denominational colleges and state uni- 
versities of the west, which are, Dr. Cattell sug- 
gests, perhaps closer to their local populations 
than are the larger endowed universities of the 
east. 

As regards the distribution of leading scien- 
tists among institutions, it is, in the first place, 
a notable fact that the present list of 601 con- 
tains only one individual who is a private 
scholar, in the sense in which this was true of 
Darwin, Galton, Rayleigh and others in Europe. 
Scientific research in America is, in other words, 
4 professional occupation. But it is not neces- 
sarily an educational occupation. The growth 
in number and importance of the privately en- 
dowed institutions, governmental bureaus and 
industrial laboratories devoted exclusively to re- 
search is unmistakably demonstrated by Dr. 
Cattell’s figures. Thus, for example, the Car- 
negie Institution stands third among all institu- 
tions in the country in the number of leading 
scientists associated with it; the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards leads the country in physics; the 
General Electrie Company employs 11 of the 
leading scientists; the Bell Telephone System 10. 
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Comparing the universities of the country 
with one another, Dr. Cattell’s study reveals the 
fact that Harvard has improved the high posi- 
tion which it already held at the opening of the 
century. Of the 1,176 leading scientists of 1927, 
89.5 are on the Harvard faculties, as compared 
with the 53.5 of Chicago and the 46.5 of Co- 
lumbia. (Decimals refer to the partition not of 
the man, but of his time!) Harvard depart- 
ments stand first among the universities i: phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology, botany, zoology, physi- 
ology and pathology and rank high in the other 
sciences. 

That with a strong tradition of humanistic 
culture and the devotion of so great a proportion 
of its resources to language, literature, fine arts, 
philosophy, history and the social sciences, Har- 
vard should at the same time have maintained 
so high a position in mathematics and the physi- 
eal sciences is interesting and remarkable. That 
this position should have been improved during 
a period when its geographical region showed a 
decline would seem to show that Harvard is in 
the field of scholarship and research a national 
and not a local institution. There will be do dis- 
sent from Dr. Cattell’s remark that “under the 
existing system of university administration 
honor should be given to Mr. Eliot and Mr. 
Lowell for maintaining high academic stand- 
ards.”-—The New York Times. 





REPORTS 
THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS 


THE results of the annual election of Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholars, held on December 10 in 
32 states, has been announced by President 
Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, Amer- 
ican secretary of the Rhodes trustees. Of the 
497 candidates under consideration this year 
32 were selected to enter Oxford in 1928. Nearly 
all these men hold American university degrees, 
and were chosen for their combination of supe- 
rior intellectual ability and attainments with 
qualities of character and leadership and inter- 
est in sports. An appointment includes a sti- 
pend of £400 a year for three years of study 
at the University of Oxford. The Rhodes trus- 
tees place no restriction upon a scholar’s choice 
of study. 
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In connection with this announcement, Presi- 
dent Aydelotte outlined a proposal made by the 
American Rhodes Scholars for a reorganization 
of the method of election of Rhodes scholars in 
America. 

The annual election was held in thirty-two 
states of the Union. For the thirty-two ap- 
pointments there were 497 candidates, repre- 
senting 190 colleges and universities. In con- 
nection with this election the correspondent of 
the Associated Press asked President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, American 
secretary to the Rhodes trustees, to make a 
statement concerning the record of the American 
Rhodes Scholars who have gone to Oxford in 
past years. 


‘*The record of this group of Rhodes Scholars,’’ 
said President Aydelotte, ‘‘has been one of extra- 
ordinary success in a large number of different 
fields.’’ A contrary opinion attributed to the 
Right Honorable H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New 
College and one of the Rhodes Trustees, by Pro- 
fessor J. O. Beatty, of the Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, was promptly repudiated 
by Mr. Fisher, who said that the sentiments at- 
tributed to him were almost exactly the reverse of 
those which he entertained. 

As a group the American Rhodes Scholars are 
still young men. Three fourths of them have not 
yet reached the age of forty, but in spite of this 
fact they number among them a considerable group 
of individuals who have reached national and, in 
some cases, international eminence in the various 
occupations in which they are engaged. Forty- 
three are full professors in various colleges and 
universities in the United States including most of 
the leading institutions. Among this group twelve 
or fourteen hold prominent positions as administra- 
tive officers in colleges, universities and educational 
foundations: nine are college or university deans, 
two or three are heads of important preparatory 
schools, three are officers of educational founda- 
tions, one is United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. A very large proportion of those engaged 
in teaching have published contributions to knowl- 
edge which have taken high rank in their respective 
fields. Some of the most revolutionary work which 
has been done in astronomy for the past decade 
has been done by a Rhodes‘ Scholar. Another 
Rhodes Scholar is one of the two or three leading 
authorities of the United States in the diplomatic 
background of the World War while another takes 
similar rank as an authority on the history of 
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Latin America. Another is one of our leading 
authorities on Elizabethan Literature, and, as tho 
result of the researches of another it is said tha 
the whole modern conception of the Athenian Ep. 
pire has been altered and clarified. 

In law there are thirty men who are members of 
important law firms in New York, Philadelphis, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Minneapolis and other 
large cities. Half a dozen are rising to promi. 
nence in polities and as many more in the science 
of medicine; one of these has just been called 
from an administrative position at Johns Hopkins 
to head the new Medical School at Duke Univer. 
sity. Five hold positions of importance in gover. 
ment service, four in journalism, and eight in the 
ministry either as occupying pulpits of important 
churches or as heads of theological seminaries like 
the Harvard Divinity School and the Union Theo. 
logical Seminary at Richmond. No fewer than 
twelve have made conspicuous success in business, 
a smaller number in publishing, and a few like 
Christopher Morley and Elmer Davis in indepen 
dent literary work. 

It has long been clear to the American Rhodes 
Scholars that the final success of the scheme would 
depend in part upon a reciprocal system bringing 
Englishmen to study in the United States. They 
have for many years sought to bring this about 
and have at last had the satisfaction of cooper 
ating in the organization by American philanthro- 
pists of several systems of reciprocating scholar- 
ships so that there are now as many Englishmen 
who come each year to study in American univer- 
sities as there are Rhodes Scholars going to Ox 
ford. This reciprocal movement, which was abso 
lutely necessary if the Rhodes Scholarships were to 
have their full effect, is in part a tribute to the 
very success of the American Rhodes Scholars ané 
to the international value of their experience. 

The remarkable increase in the competition for 
the scholarships dates from the year 1918 when 
the Rhodes Trustees put the selection of the Amer 
ican Scholars into the hands of the ex-Rhodes 
Scholars living in this country, and it is due to 
the enthusiasm of the whole group for Oxford and 
for what the scholarships meant to them that as 
soon as they were given charge of the selection 
the competition for appointments each year ™ 
ereased to about five times what it had been 
fore the war. 

The corresponding increase in the quality of the 
men selected was dramatically shown last sprné 
when the American Rhodes Scholars as 4 gr0l? 
attained a higher percentage of first and secon? 
classes combined than the group of Englishmes 
who are holders of the Open Scholarships offered 
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by the Oxford Colleges and awarded on the basis 
of competitive examination. The percentage of 
frsts and seconds combined for the English 
scholars was 79 as against 82 for the American 
Rhodes Scholars. 

Encouraged by the improvement so far made in 
the quality of the American scholars the ex-Rhodes 
Scholars in the United States have now made a 
proposal to the Rhodes Trustees that they be al- 
lowed to make certain changes in the allotment of 
the Rhodes Scholarships which would enable them 
still further to improve the quality of the men 
selected. This proposal is that the United States 
be divided into eight districts of six states each 
with a competition to be held in every state every 
year instead of only two years out of three as at 
present, and that each state committee be allowed 
to nominate one or two scholars who would appear 
before the regional committee as candidates for the 
four appointments from that district. The re- 
gional committee would then appoint from the 
candidates who appear before it the four best 
without regard to state lines. This plan would en- 
sure a geographical distribution of the Scholar- 
ships among the different parts of the United 
States which is approximately the same as it is 
at present, but it would no longer guarantee each 
ndividual state its share of the appointments. 
Within a given district the appointments would go 
to the various states in proportion to the quality 
of their candidates. 

This proposal has been endorsed by an over- 
whelming majority of the ex-Rhodes Scholars liv- 

in the United States and by a similar majority 
of the leading authorities in education, including 
the members of the Association of American Uni- 
the Association of Urban Universities, 
and the Association of American Colleges as well 
as by prominent men outside college and university 
It is the belief of the American Rhodes 
Scholars in the ideals expressed by Cecil Rhodes 
in his will that has led them to suggest this alter- 
ation of the system prescribed in the will in order 


versities, 


( ircles. 


better to carry out its spirit. 

The suggestion has sometimes been made that 
the effect and the purpose of the Rhodes scholar- 
ship system is to denationalize or Anglicize the 
Cecil Rhodes in his will spe- 
cifically expressed the hope that no such effect 
would follow and nobody who knows the body of 
returned Rhodes Scholars, either in America or 
Vanada or Australia or South Africa, will have any 
doubt that they return as loyal and as patriotic 
citizens of their own countries as they went. 

The main purpose of the Rhodes Scholarships is 
to enable the brightest of the young generation to 


American scholars. 
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go to Oxford and to Europe so as to benefit by 
the best that can be obtained in that ancient home 
of learning and by association with students from 
other parts of the world and then return to share 
what they have learned with their own country- 
men and to serve as channels of mutual under- 
standing between the various English-speaking peo- 
ples. There is no doubt that every well selected 
scholar has profited immensely by his experience 
and many of the most farsighted movements in 
American educational reform are directly attribu- 
table to ideas and experience obtained by Rhodes 
Scholars during their overseas experience. Nor is 
it less certain that Oxford and Great Britain have 
profited by contact with vigorous types brought 
there from all parts of the New World. Every day 
proves how essential is mutual international knowl- 
edge if the nations are not to drift once more into 
another Armageddon. There is no more fruitful 
agency for international peace than the inter- 
change of students. The fact that the Rhodes 
Scholarships have found so many imitators in later 
days, so that there is now a complete two-way 
system in operation, as well as the indubitable 
success in all countries concerned of the returned 
Rhodes Scholars shows how enlightened was the 
Founder of the Rhodes Scholarships when he drew 
up his famous will. 


Individual honors won by American Rhodes 
Scholars at Oxford in the past year include two 
degrees of doctor of philosophy, two in bach- 
elor of letters and two first class honors in final 
Fifteen American Rhodes Schol- 
ars for representing Oxford 
against Cambridge in various athletie contests. 

For the 32 Rhodes scholarships available in 
the United States this year there were 497 can- 
didates, who had previously been selected and 
approved by their respective colleges and uni- 
versities. Subject to confirmation by the 
Rhodes trustees, the list of those elected who will 
enter Oxford in October, 1928, follows: 


examinations. 


won “blues” 


Alabama: Lucien Giddens, Birmingham-Southern 
College. 
Arkansas: William Nash, University of Chicago. 
California: A. J. Orselli, University of California. 
Colorado: Douglas McHendrie, Colorado College. 
Connecticut: Arthur C. Robertson, Yale University. 
Georgia: Thomas J. Hamilton, Jr., University of 
Georgia. 
Illinois: John J. 
Chicago. 
Indiana: Harlan Logan, Indiana University. 


McDonough, University of 
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Iowa: Allen Walker Reed, Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

Kansas: Paul E. Pfuetze, Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Kentucky: William 8. Ward, Georgetown College. 

Maine: Abbot E. Smith, Colby College. 

Maryland: Larkin Hundley Farinholt, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Massachusetts: L. A. Scott, Amherst College. 

Michigan: Robert F. Baker, Williams College. 

Minnesota: John W. Nason, Carleton College. 

Mississippi: Walter C. Watkins, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Missouri: Thomas W. Childs, Princeton University. 

Nebraska: Robert Lasch, University of Nebraska. 

New Hampshire: Wm. A. Breyfogle, Dartmouth 
College. 

New Jersey: Holbrook M. MacNeille, Swarthmore 
College. 

New York: T. C. S. Keep, Williams College. 

Ohio: Bergen Evans, Miami University. 

Oregon: Theodore C. Ruch, University of Oregon. 

Pennsylvania: Wm. Clark Helmbold, Oberlin Col- 


lege. 

Rhode Island: Richard C. Gurney, Brown Univer- 
sity. 

Tennessee: Wm. E. Derryberry, University of 
Tennessee. 


Texas: Dixon Wecter, Baylor University. 

Vermont: Wm. Murray Lockwood, University of 
Vermont. 

Virginia: Chas. L. Gleaves, University of Virginia. 

Washington: Hebbel E. Hoff, University of Wash- 
ington. 

Wisconsin: Clyde Kluckhohn, University of Wis- 
consin. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 

Tue thirty-second annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States was held at Jacksonville, 
Florida, from November 29 to December 2. The 
first two days were devoted to consideration of 
college and high-school standards, the investiga- 
tion of various member and applying institu- 
tions and other committee details, coming, re- 
spectively, under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools and the Commission 
on Higher Institutions. 

The chief features of the main program in- 


- ‘° ——m-t hh. 
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cluded a comprehensive report on college en. 
trance requirements, made by Dean W. Kk 
Greene, of Wesleyan College, Georgia; disens. 
sion of the dean’s duties, by Dean Charles p 
Friley, of Texas A. & M. College; a paper 
the registrar’s work, by Registrar J. G. Stipe, 
Emory University; a detailed study of financis| 
standards for accrediting colleges, by Professo; 
F. W. Reeves, University of Kentucky, and q 
general survey of college marking systems, by 
Registrar E. L. Gillis, University of Kentucky. 
Addresses on the general topic of the libers| 
college were made by Professor L. B. Richard. 
son, of Dartmouth College, and Associate Di. 
rector David A. Robertson, of the American 
Council on Education. Other speakers on the 
program included Mr. R. M. Lester, of the Car. 
negie Corporation; Professor J. B. Edmondson, 
of the University of Michigan; Registrar H. H. 
Caldwell, of the Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Professor J. A. Lyon, of Tulane Univer. 
sity; Professor W. D. Hooper, of the University 
of Georgia, and Professor W. J. Battle, of the 
University of Texas. 

A number of high schools were dropped from 
the approved list and a larger number added, so 
that there are now 928 approved secondary 
schools in the Southern Association. The follow- 
ing were admitted as college members: 


Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississipp 
Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 

Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 


Six teacher-training colleges and four junor 
colleges were also admitted to membership. 

The association voted to meet in Fort Worth, 
Texas, December 4 to 7, 1928. Superintendent 
H. M. Ivy, Meridian, Mississippi, was elected 
president, and Guy E. Snavely, president o 
Birmingham-Southern College, was reelected se- 
retary-treasurer. These two officers, with the 
following, comprise the executive committee 10° 
the next year: 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 


Principal 8S. J. McCallie, McCallie School 
President A. A. Murphree, University of Floris 
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Dean H. D. Campbell, Washington and Lee Uni- 


yersity d 
Dean Theodore H. Jack, Emory University 


Guy E. SNAveLy 
RIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


UNDERGRADING AS A CAUSE OF DE- 
LINQUENCY—REPORT OF A CASE: 


Tur children become dissatisfied with school 
as a result of being overgraded and lose interest 
due to mental inability to keep up with the 
class or to grasp the problems is now widely 
recognized and provided for. But children who 
are maladjusted at school because of under- 
erading are not generally so fortunate. Yet it 
is with just such cases that most gratifying 
results are easily obtained. It certainly is at 
least as much worthwhile to stimulate and de- 
velop to the fullest extent normal mental ability 
and to prevent habits of intellectual laziness, 
of truaney and other misconduct as it is to 
provide special edueation for subnormal misfits 
at school. 

The following is the case of Robert, a twelve- 
year-old boy of native white parentage com- 
mitted to the State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, 
N. J., for truaney, 10/15/26. He had been 
arrested on that charge five times within a 
period of seven months. His record during 
that period is as follows: March 12, 1926, ar- 
rested for truancy and put on probation for 
April 8, 1926, taken into custody 
and committed to Parental School; April 20, 
released and probation continued; April 23, 
brought to court again. He offered the excuse 
that he did not like his present school. On 
May 7 he was transferred to another school, 
put refused to go there, claiming it was too far, 


six months; 


although his mother was willing to give him 
ear fare, On May 13 the probation officer tried 
to take the boy into custody as he had not 
attended school at all during the week, but 
failed to locate him. June 8 he was committed 
'o the City Home. September 17 probation 

‘Contributed from the Psychological Clinie at 


the New Jersey State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, 
N. J., Calvin Derrick, Superintendent. 
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was continued. He continued to be truant, and 
on October 15 was sent to the State Home for 
Boys. 

Prior to his arrests his school attendance 
history is recorded only since October 6, 1925. 
It is assumed that it was fairly regular prior 
to this. He was absent October 8 to 20, 23 
to 29, November 2 to January 11. He then 
attended school three weeks and was demoted. 
After this he was truant one week, sick three 
weeks, and truant another week. The report 
states that Robert was “lazy,” “had no use for 
school whatever,” “did not care to study.” His 
conduct in school was variable, “good and bad 
at times.’ The mother reported that she had 
been unable to control Robert since his father’s 
death, which occurred shortly before this his- 
tory begins. 

The field officer reports that the home is clean, 
cheerful, comfortable and spacious. The repu- 
tation of the family is good, Robert being the 
only delinquent. There are six other children 
ranging in age from three to eighteen years. 
School records of all are good. The mother 
has received a widow’s pension since December, 
1925. This and the earnings of the three oldest 
children constitute the family income. 

Medical examination and history are nega- 
tive. He had searlet fever at the age of five, 
with no after-effects. 

Psychological examination indicated average 
intelligence. Life age was 11.9 years. Mental 
age as measured by the Stanford Binet was 
11.1 years, I. Q. 93. On non-verbal tests he 
scored slightly, but not significantly, higher than 
on the Binet, achieving an average of 12.7 years, 
His response showed above average ability to 
reason, analyze and generalize. He had good 
mental control, and adapted 
readily to situations. He delighted in new 
tasks. Personality traits were noted as: Active, 
energetic, alert, impulsive, mis- 
Boy was friendly and frank during 
interview. He had not rationalized his truancy 
and no reason for it could be elicited. He de- 
nied both dislike of and trouble in school. 

Robert received a score of 11.2 years on the 
Stanford Educational Achievement test and 
gave evidence of academic knowledge equivalent 
to grade 5.3. This corresponds well with his 


comprehended 


responsive, 
chievous. 
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Binet mental age. He knew least about his- 
tory and literature and scored highest in read- 
ing. This signified that he had knowledge 
above his grade placement in publie school, but 
equivalent to that expected of his mental abil- 
ity. He came to us from the third grade in 
public school. Placed in Grade IV he was able 
to do the work of Grade V, having acquired 
this knowledge without ever having had fifth 
grade work. This seemed the most significant 
factor in the entire examination. In connection 
with this it is well to note that the boy’s school 
history shows immediate truancy following de- 
motion after three weeks’ attendance. School 
dissatisfaction due to loss of interest as the 
result of undergrading seemed to be the obvious 
major factor in the boy’s truancy. Adjust- 
ment in school with stimulation of interest and 
formation of regular habits of attendance and 
study then become the objective of the boy’s 
training in the institution. 

When Robert was seen six months later, April 
20, it was apparent that school maladjustment 
had continued. Although he had been placed 
in the fifth month of Grade IV (Dalton plan) 
his work had proved unsatisfactory (he ac- 
complished only 8 weeks work in 17), and he 
had been demoted to the first month of Grade 
IV. Conduct and effort were reported very 
poor. He was a trouble to teachers and pupils. 
Robert himself reported being “not so good in 
school.” 

In order to avoid the possibility of achieve- 
ment inferior to ability or of some special learn- 
ing disability being a complicating factor and 
a real cause of achievement not being commen- 
surate with ability, special educational tests 
were administered. These consisted of tests of 
reading, fundamental processes of arithmetic 
and arithmetical reasoning. Results confirmed 
those of the former examination—that Robert 
had the educational background as well as the 
innate ability to do the work of Grade V. 

His ability to do work of Fifth Grade being 
established, conferences were held with the 
school director and the principal. It was rec- 
ommended that Robert be promoted immediately 
to Grade V and that he be given an achievement 
goal of Grade VI, which he must reach before 
he would be considered for parole. The ob- 
vious purpose of this was to stimulate him and 
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force him to a high standard of achievement— 
to foree him to use his innate ability, 
Robert was interviewed again and the situa. 
tion explained to him. He was told that 
higher quality of work would be expected of 
him as we knew he was capable of it, Hp Was 
told that he would be considered for parole as 
soon as he had reached Grade VI insteaj of 
according to the credit goal (the usual method 
of earning parole). The advantage to himself 
in earning parole quickly by greater accom, 
plishment from the point of view of reachige 
both eredit and school goals was pointed out, 
Also, the influence of habits in facilitating 
parole success by school adjustment was ds 
cussed. An attempt to foster pride in good 
work and a challenge to prove that he was pot 
a “dip” (boy’s term for feeble-minded) wer 
made. 

Subsequent reports show marked improy: 
ment in conduct and work. A contrast of work 
before and after is significant. Whereas he 
had required four months to do two months’ 
work he now had done five months’ work in two. 
Whereas he had earned only between one fifth 
and one half of the possible number of credits 
per month previously, the month following in- 
terview he earned about the maximum number 
and received promotion in “credit class.” The 
following month he earned the maximum nun- 
ber. Various teachers reported a marked 
change in conduct. Robert is extremely proud 
of this record, voluntarily coming to report i 
to the psychologist. His entire attitude toward 
school and general institutional progress ha 
changed. Pride in achievement has markedly 
changed this boy’s outlook on life. 

The most recent reports on this boy do not 
include progress in school as the fall term wis 
just about to start. However, during the sum 
mer Robert has been a “house-boy” at the 
superintendent’s cottage. In this eapacity b 
has been entirely satisfactory. He has caused 
no trouble and is said to grasp instructions i 
mediately, to remember from day to day and 
never have to be told twice. In his cottage 
has caused no trouble worth noting. His co 
duct has been that of a normally active boy. 

Sve B, STRykek 

State DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS 

AND AGENCIES, 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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“This map should be carved in stone and 
placed on the campus of every College and Uni- 
versity in this Republic.”” — MAYNARD SHIPLEY, 
President of the Science League of America. 


HE map was first published in the Journal 
of the National Educational Association. 

In the American Library Association’s Reading 
with a Purpose guide, Frontiers of Knowledge, 
this book and chart is listed second, after Wells’ 
Outline of History. 

Those who wish to round out their educational 
equipment with a clear understanding of the whole 
field of knowledge need this book. The map which 

bound in the book shows with graphic directness 
the great divisions of knowledge, their branches and 
nterrelations. The aspirant for self-culture will 
nd here a plain statement of the ways and means, 

gether with the best and most helpful of the 
book-lists which have appeared in recent years. 

It ofiers a plan of reading appropriate to the 
needs of twentieth century life. It enables you 
to choose the dynamic books best suited to further 
your development. This little volume is as handy 
as Alladin’s Lamp, only—and here’s the rub— 
you must own and learn how to use it. 

Because of its rarity and beauty literature ranks 
in writing as gold does among metals. The Golden 
Book Magazine separates the gold from the dross. 


THE 
GOLDEN 
BOOK 
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LITERATURE 


Its half million discriminating readers want only the 
best. Each issue isa literary feast of short stories, 
poems, essays, playlets, humor and epigrams. No- 
where else in a magazine can you find such variety. 

The great writers, past and present, of all na- 
tions, are called upon to contribute their shorter 
masterpieces. Conrad, Thackeray, De Maupas- 
sant, O. Henry, Mark Twain, Tolstoy, Balzac, 
Hardy, Bierce, Stevenson, Theocritus, Montaigne, 
Cobb, Cather, and many others are in The Golden 
Book’s galaxy of stars. 

Readers of The Golden Book find it a magic pass 
key to the world’s treasure houses of literature. 
In its pages they meet and become acquainted with 
the aristocracy of letters. These masters entertain 
them, stir their imaginations, and widen and 
deepen their understanding of life. 

Every member of the family finds stories of 
absorbing interest in The Golden Book. It is an 
ideal home magazine. 

Once use the Map of the World of Knowledge 
and you will never want to part with it. Get the 
habit of reading The Golden Book and you will 
acquire a taste for good literature. With a year’s 
subscription to The Golden Book you are given 
the Map of the World of Knowledge free. Fill 
out the order form now and start that New Year’s 
resolution to do some good reading in 1928. 


r 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Enclosed please find check for $3.00 for which send The Golden Book to 


the address below for one year; also send me a free copy of the book with 
the Map of the World of Knowledge 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
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To make the “‘dead”’ languages vital 


Give your classes a full, rich background 


Help them to a realization of the glory that was Greece, 
and the extent of her vast legacy to the world in art, lit- 
erature, thought, and ideals. Here is a one-volume work, 
of 948 pages, written by a scholar and teacher, which 
gives the best of the Greek spirit, and is offered at the 
remarkable price of $3.50. 
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H. R. JAMES 
OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE 


Give your classes interesting reading 





Reed: JULIA. A Latin Reading Book .... $0.48 
Z Morton: LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES .60 
: Sonnenschein: ORA MARITIMA . 60 
: Reed: CAMILLA. A Latin Reading Book 48 
: Nall: THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME .60 
: Wilkinson: LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME .60 
: CAESAR’S HELVETIAN WAR 48 
: CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN 48 
= In the ae 


ELEMENTARY LATIN CLASSICS 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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